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Weapons to End 
War? 


of policy. If that has been a sound principle in the past, 

it is a vitally important one for the era of atomic strategy, 
when new weapons present old temptations as well as new possi- 
bilities. Atomic power offers to the fighting man what he has sought 
ever since warfare began—the possibility of achieving surprise with 
decisive concentration of destructive power. To the statesman who 
is told that attack is the best defence (no completely effective 
defence against atomic bombing yet exists) it offers weapons simpler 
and less costly in manpower, though hardly in money, than the com- 
plex array of what are now called conventional forces. From the 
moment the first atomic bomb was dropped on Japan in 1945 it was 
clear that no great power could or would dispense with this and similar 
weapons unless, by a miracle, all great powers could agree to dispense 
with them simultaneously. And now, as a climax to vast expenditure 
of resources, there has emerged the simple and dazzling idea of the 
master weapon and the overwhelming deterrent to aggression—the 
nostrum against total war. For obvious reasons of geography, indus- 
trial power and national psychology the idea has a special attraction 
for Americans ; for the Russians, too, it may well seem to be the 
master weapon which will one day assure the safety of the Soviet 
Union and the permanence of the revolution that it has brought about 
in the land mass between Germany and the China Sea. And now 
the idea, in more modest and cautious form is beginning to form the 
basis of British strategy. 

Simply to say that the idea of keeping peace by a threat of limitless 
horror is alarming and horrible gets no one anywhere. War itself 
is horrible and wicked, and if the choice is really between years of 
** conventional” war and a single night of atomic bombing, who can 
say which is the more horrible and the more immoral? Indeed, 
it can be argued that the only way to stop war is to create the certainty 
that he who starts it will himself suffer horribly and at once, and 
that the purpose of a great power’s strategy should therefore be to 
pile up the most gruesome deterrents with a margin of superiority over 
the defences of likely aggressors. It is this argument that needs 
careful scrutiny. For what is involved is not only the distribution 
of the British resources allocated to defence, but also the whole 
planning of the Atlantic alliance in which the United States is a 
dominant partner. For the American reliance on atomic weapons 
may point clearly—in the long, if not the short, run—to “ peripheral 
strategy ” and to the reduction of American ground forces stationed 
abroad. And this possibility affects here and now the future security 
and political shape of the approaches to Britain across the Channel. 

The American thesis was clearly stated by Mr Foster Dulles on 
January 12th before the Council of Foreign Relations. He attributed 
to the Republican Administration a new “ basic ” decision, “ to depend 
primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate instantly by means and 
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at places of our own choosing.” “ Local defences,” Mr 
Dulles insisted, “must be reinforced by the further 
deterrent of massive retaliatory power.” 

We need allies and collective security. Our purpose 
is to make these relations more effective and less costly. 
This can be done by placing more reliance on deterrent 
power and less dependence on local defensive power. 

Similar statements, some of them less restrained, have 
been made by other American spokesmen ; and it is to 
be hoped that British ministers will not again be entirely 
silent on the question of atqmic strategy when the White 
Paper on Defence and the estimates themselves come 
up for discussion in the weeks ahead. Certainly the 
present emphasis on creating a British strategic bomb- 
ing force can be justified only by similar lines of 
argument. 

This idea of the master-deterrent has obvious attrac- 
tions. It seems to offer a way to peace and security 
to which purely defensive measures offer at the moment 
no alternative. Perhaps guided missiles will offer the 
alternative—but not yet. It brings into play one of the 
few respects in which the western alliance can hope 
tO maintain military superiority over the great Soviet- 
Chinese bloc—industrial potential and technical skill 
and scientific ingenuity. It is specially attractive to the 
United States and Britain, two powers which have to 
find in the age of aircraft and missiles the substitute 
for the old maritime strategy. But it is one thing to 
devise new weapons and train men in their use, and 
quite another thing to think.and decide about their 
use. To be satisfied with the present high level of 
expenditure on research into, and production of, atomic 
weapons one must have an opinion about the assump- 
tions underlying American thinking. 


* 


Clearly, three conditions must be fulfilled if a deter- 
rent is to be effective. There must be known superiority 
over the defences of a potential enemy ; the potential 
enemy has to be sure that the weapons would be used 
if aggression is committed ; the government wielding 
the weapon must have the support of a public opinion 
convinced that it should, if necessary, be used without 
delay. To set out these conditions is sufficient to show 
that political—as well as military—decisions are 
required at every stage, to an extent greater than some 
military planners realise. The expense of stockpiling 
weapons that may never be used must be borne by the 
voter ; statesmen must present to the electorate the 
arguments that have created the policy and seek support 
for them, lest potential enemies treat the deterrent as 
a gigantic bluff. If it can be said that this has been 
done in the United States, can the same be said of 
this country ? 

To illustrate the importance of this question it can 
be recalled that the United States enjoyed a decisive 
superiority in atomic weapons from 1945 until some 
time after the first atomic explosion in the Soviet Union 
in 1949. That superiority was not used to stop the 
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Korean war in 1950-52; indeed, most or all of 
America’s allies would have opposed any such idea on 
the grounds that it would spread the war, not stop it. 
In a situation where war is not declared and aggression 
can be waged by proxy, the decision for or against 
using atomic weapons may be far less simple in fact 
than it appears to an air marshal in theory. It has 
to be remembered, too, that evidence of a thermo- 
nuclear explosion in the Soviet Union last year has 
brought a new factor into the problem: the probability 
that the Soviet Union can catch up on the United States 
faster than was calculated and may one day be able 
to make and deliver hydrogen bombs. More than ever 
before, those who think in terms of stopping or winning 
war by atomic bombing have to reckon with reprisals in 
kind, with the capacity of their own populations t 
withstand them, and with all that is implied in term: 
of costly and permanent civil defence measures. 


* 


Two further questions arise for the layman when he 
tries to plumb the consequences of atomic strategy 
First, against what kind of aggression is “ massive 
retaliatory power” to be used ? The question is not 
academic, because any resumption of hostilities in 
Korea or any active Chinese intervention in Indo-China 
would invite—if public statements are to be believed— 
retaliation, as Mr Dulles would put it, “ by means and 
at places of our own choosing.” Is “we” the United 
Nations, Nato, the American President and the British 
and French Prime Ministers, or President Eisenhower 
alone? Is it now the intention to do exactly the 
opposite of what was done in 1950 in Korea—that is 
to say, to extend a local conflict by striking at the source 
of the aggression ? It is, perhaps, better that aggressive 
governments should be left in doubt on this point : 
it is certainly not a matter for a public pledge. But 
it is necessary that the British government—to sa) 
nothing of other allied governments—should know how 
the answer would be decided. 

The second question is of special importance to this 
country. The essential feature of Western Europes 
defence as it now exists is the presence in the front 
line of six American and four British divisions. They 
were placed there originally in order to stop a sudden 
thrust westwards by the Soviet striking forces in Eastern 
Germany. With the passing of time such an emergency 
has appeared less likely, and those forces have begun 
to play a semi-political role no less important for the 
maintenance of peace. Their presence is a guarantee 
of American and British willingness to watch over and 
assist in the political, military and economic integration 
of Western Europe. To the French they are the surety 
against being left in isolation with a rearmed Germany : 
to western-minded Germans they are the surety against 
a revival of aggressive nationalism ; to Western Europe 
generally they provide a shield behind which it can 
argue about its future. To urge—as is being urged 
in some quarters in the United States—that their 
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numbers can be reduced because their original military 
role can be partly taken over by atomic weapons is to 
ignore political realities. Indeed, the weakness of the 
thinking behind the theory of “ peripheral strategy ” 
appears to lie in this kind of oversight, in the failure 
to realise that different weapons and forces are 
needed to perform different political tasks. There 
ire situations in which a cruiser is more effective 
han a squadron of bombers, in which the presence 
n the spot of a handful of soldiers is more 
effective than the threat to bring up overwhelming force 
from a distance. Is it certain that the master weapon 
can or should be used for anything but the major mis- 
chief ? 

The prospect opened up by these questions is 
baffling, even heartrending. Clearly—barring a miracle 
—atomic weapons have come to stay and the process 
of increasing their range, power and numbers will con- 
tinue. Until diplomacy can create an atmosphere of 
confidence in which hard sense can be talked about 
disarmament and international control of atomic power, 
the fact has to be accepted that atomic weapons will be 
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accumulated as actual deterrents and as potential war- 


winners. Nor is this merely a dumb acquiescence in 
hideous necessity. There is clearly something in the 
doctrine of deterrence. There are some wars that it can 
prevent. But there must remain uneasiness on three 
points. First, there seems to be a risk that the strict and 
literal application of the Dulles doctrine could turn 
minor and limited hostilities into major conflict—a risk 
that the launching of a bomber force might start a world 
war in the effort to stop a local one. Second, there is a 
risk that British defence policy may devote too many 
resources to atomic weapons and too few to the forces 
on which security would depend if, when the time came, 
the responsible political leaders decided for one reason or 
another—moral doubts, political uncertainty or simply 
fear of reprisal—that atomic weapons could not be used 
(just as poison gas was not used in Hitler’s war). 
Thirdly, there is a risk that the decision for or against 
their use should be left entirely in the hands of one 
man. Free men may trust President Eisenhower to act 
with wisdom, courage and restraint. Can the same be 
said with certainty of all his possible successors ? 


Political Pulse 


HE Labour party fared very badly at the by-election 

at Ilford North last Wednesday, but this may have 
been because most of its supporters felt too cold to turn 
up. Ina poll in which only 45 per cent of the electorate 
bothered to participate, and in a constituency that had 
been won by Labour in 1945, but has been safely Con- 
servative ever since, the Conservatives’ share of the total 
votes cast increased by 4.3 per cent above their share at 
the general election of 1951,the Liberals’ share increased 
by 1.4 per cent, but Labour’s share fell by 5.7 per 
cent. This was the fifth by-election since Parliament’s 
re-assembly last November ; in two of the previous 
four the Labour party had been able to claim a small 
swing to its side, but in the other two the Conserva- 
tives had been able to claim a slightly smaller swing 
to theirs. In each case there was one common factor: 
namely, that enthusiasm—and the total poll—ran low. 
The analyst who seeks to draw firm conclusions from 
these results is searching for a trend on a half-empty 
see-saw, which is a disingenuous thing to do. 

There are, however, four by-elections now impend- 
ing—three of them in constituencies that are safely 
Conservative and one that is safely Labour—and, 
even though the polls are likely to remain low, 
the Labour party is going to set great store by the 
swings they may portray. For Transport House is 
anxiously aware that if Labour is to face the prospect 
of the next general election with any confidence, it will 
have to start increasing its share of the poll at by- 
elections soon. So far it has fallen very badly 
behind bogey. It is a customary feature of 
British politics for oppositions to run ahead of 


Governments in polls in the mid-term between general 
elections, but for the Government to regain at least 
some of the lost ground on the final straight. There is 
probably no deeper explanation of this than that the 
minority of marginal and non-party voters who bother 
to turn out at by-elections is a peculiar sample. It is 
composed, almost by definition, of those who feel most 
strongly about current issues ; and whenever anybody 
feels strongly in Britain, it is usually against the powers 
that be. 

It is therefore something of a triumph for the Con- 
servatives that they have avoided any clear net swing 
to Labour since October, 1951 ; or rather, as the record 
suggests, it is something of a feat on Labour’s part 
that it has managed to avoid achieving one. The record 
is worth study ; although the figures do not show what 
the British people can be induced to vote for, they do 
suggest what it can be induced to vote against. Within 
very broad limits, the twenty-five by-elections since the 
present Government took office can be divided into 
three main phases. 

During the first phase, by-elections went as by-elec- 
tions normally do, in trend against the Government. 
Three of the four contests during the Conservatives’ 
first nine months of office showed a clear swing to the 
left, which reached its furthest point in July, 1952, at 
the now almost forgotten Tory débacle of Dundee East. 
At that by-election the Conservatives’ share of the total 
vote fell by a full 104 per cent below their share at the 
general election ; admittedly three-quarters of this loss 
was picked up by a less-than-usually-queer-fish of a 
Scottish Nationalist, but the relatively high (71 per 
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cent) poll in a safe opposition seat registered a clear 
vote of protest against the Government. No doubt 
Dundee was exceptional—it felt it had been shabbily 
treated by the textile recession—but it seems probable 
that a general election at that time would have swept 
Labour a good part of the way back to its commanding 
majority of 1945-50. Along Labour’s line of battle that 
summer there was a jaunty surge up with the bonnets 
of that shabby Dundee—up and then all the way up, 
and over the windmill at Morecambe. 
. 


For the second phase in the by-elections, the phase 
of Tory recovery, dates very clearly from Mr Bevan’s 
apparent accession to a commanding position in his 
party at the Morecambe conference in early October, 
1952. No doubi the success of Tory economic policy 
—in the tangible form of derationing and decontrols— 
helped in the process ; but it can only have been a sub- 
sidiary factor, because at the time the swing began 
he dash for freedom had embraced only tea, ham and 
ead. Although Mr Bevan’s accession heated the 
enthusiasm of the hard core of Socialist constituency 
workers, who always and automatically turn out to 
record Labour votes at by-elections in any event, it 
clearly also heated the apprehension of a wider segment 
of the population than that which always and auto- 

natically turns out to vote Tory; and by so doing, 

in ten separate by-elections between the middle of 
October, 1952, and early April, 1953, brought the 
political pendulum back very close to its position in 
October, 1951: 

Indeed it did more than that. Tewards the end of 
this phase, there were signs of a trend not merely back 
to the 1951 level but a few points further right. It 
reached its furthest point at the former marginal Labour 
seat of Sunderland South last May, when a Liberal 
candidate intervened and—contrary to previous postwar 
experience—proceeded to take over 4 per cent of the 
poll from Labour but only just over 1 per cent 
of it from the Tories. This was sufficient to carry 
the Conservative candidate home, making Sunderland 
the first constituency for 29 years in which a Govern- 
ment candidate had won a seat from the Opposition 
at a by-election. The trend towards the Tories con- 
tinued at Abingdon last June, with a 75 per cent poll 
and a very similar swing in a sect with a 5,000 
majority. 

There has been no very obvious change in the living 
conditions of the people to account for the change since 
then—the change to the present phase, of exceptional 
apathy and even more dangling uncertainty. Indeed, 
it is a pleasing point for collectors of the absurd that 
the original swing towards the right started at a time 
when prices were still rising and industrial production 
was still flagging ; since the cost of living has been 
stabilised and industrial production has recovered, 
enthusiasm for the Government has waned—although, 
admittedly, enthusiasm for its opponents does not seem 
to have increased. 
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The answer is probably again mainly to be found in 
Mr Attlee’s return to his own pale version of prominence 
on the other side of the fence. The alternative to the 
present Government no longer appears to most people 
to be composed of frightening men with frightening 
ideas, but of rather flatulent men with kindly emotions. 
The policy of that alternative government is no longer 
regarded as potentially Bevanite, which means that i: 
would be based on irritable sentiments that the British 
public sometimes like to vent in private but would find 
alien to vote for in practice—more anti-Americanism 
as a basis for foreign policy, more nationalisation for 
industrial policy, and more spite for fiscal policy 
Instead the next Labour Government is envisaged as : 
continuation of the last Attleeite one—a poor thing 
perhaps but, in essentials, our own. This may not give 
the people very much to vote for ; but, in an unimportan: 
by-election on a cold winter’s day, comparatively fev 
people below a certain income level are going to bothe: 
to turn out to vote against it. 


* 


The stage has therefore been reached when the 
marginal voter finds that neither party is capturing hi: 
enthusiasm (which is not unusual) but also that neither 
party is unduly irritating him (which is very unusual 
indeed). If this phase lasted, it should be a recipe for 2 
result at the next general election that would not be 
very different from the result at the last one. But to 
assume that the phase will last is to assume a lot away 

Apathy breeds on uninteresting events and moderate 
prosperity ; and there should be some interesting event: 
—and there may be less prosperity—in the months 
ahead. Among those interesting events, of course, is 
the possibility of Sir Winston Churchill’s retirement. 
Normally the loss of a leader should redound to his 
party's disadvantage (especially if it came just before @ 
general election); but this particular loss has been talked 
about for so long that marginal Conservatives may take 
the wrench of having to compare Mr Eden with Mr 
Attlee without intolerable party strain. Similarly any 
increase in industrial unrest should in normal circum- 
stances benefit the opposition ; but there is always the 
chance that Labour will manage, as it has in the field 
of colonial policy, to make public uneasiness on this 
score rebound in irritation on its own head. Finally, 
and most important, any American recession will cer- 
tainly lead to a swing to the left in Britain, if it goes far 
enough to cause domestic unemployment ; but there is 
always the chance that it may only go far enough to 
enable Mr Butler to appear again as a man who solves 
crises by tax cuts instead of by more austerity. In each 
field. the unpledged elector who stays away from the 
polls at by-elections is waiting to see how statesmen 
will react to great events ; even while Sir Winston is stil! 
there nobody now seriously considers that events might 
be made to react to great statesmen. And that, together 
with the weather, is perhaps the main explanation of 
last week’s arctic apathy at Ilford. 
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- HIS is a crucial year for British agriculture. It is 
the first year in which the Government guarantees 
to farmers will have to be operated in the entirely 
changed circumstances of free markets and unrationed 
food. The annual price negotiations between Govern- 
ment departments and the National Farmers’ Union 
have just begun. In the farmers’ view their outcome 
will be the vital test of the sincerity of Government 
policy towards agriculture. Unfortunately, they will 
be an equally vital test of whether that policy can be 
made to work in the long run. 

The basic problem that the price negotiations must 
tackle is the mounting cost of implementing the guaran- 
tee to British agriculture. So long as the Government 
was responsible for the purchase and sale of all food, 
both home-grown and imported, this cost was effectively 
disguised as part of the general cost of the food subsi- 
dies. Since the main function of these subsidies was 
to keep down the cost of living, they could plausibly 
be regarded as aids to the consumer. Now that the 
Government is restoring a free market in foodstuffs, 
they can no longer be looked on in this light. There 
is doubtless a consumer element still in a few subsidies, 
such as that on milk, where production has bee 
deliberately stimulated beyond market requirements 
because of its nutritional value. But, in general, the 
subsidies now represent the cost of paying to British 
farmers prices that are much higher than those prevail- 
ing on the world market. Decontrol and derationing 
generally add to the taxpayers’ losses, because the 
Government is no longer able either to make consumers 
take an appropriate proportion of the home-grown 
produce, or to find part of the funds to subsidise home 
production of food by making a profit on competing 
imported products. It still does both these things in 
its manipulation of the bacon ration ; but that is now 
an isolated example. 

The total cost of supporting British agriculture in 
the financial year that is now nearing its end (including 
direct subsidies to producers as well as the Ministry of 
Food’s trading losses) is not likely to be much under 
£300 million, and next year, unless firm corrective 
action is taken, it will be higher. Farmers are as aware 
as the general public soon will be that their prosperity 
cannot be floated for ever on such a mountainous load 
of taxation, equivalent at the moment to nearly Is. 3d. 
on the income tax. They are casting around for other 
ways in which the burden of agricultural protection 
might be carried. 

The first suggestion, which the farmers have already 
put forward, is that imports should be controlled more 
tightly, so as to facilitate the disposal of home-grown 
food. Widespread application of this principle would 
save the taxpayer money. But it would do so simply 
and solely by penalising the consumer in the most 
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objectionable way possible. Danish bacon would pre- 
sumably be kept out in order that English bacon—so 
per cent dearer but not nearly so popular with the 
housewife—could find a bigger market. Flour imports 
would be prohibited so as to overcome the unwillingness 
of British millers to use up the supplies of home-grown 
wheat which at present are a glut on the market. Except, 
perhaps, as a protection against dumping of subsidised 
foreign produce, strangling controls over imports of 
cheap foreign food are a device that should be ruled out 
of court. 

An alternative proposal is to spread the cost of the 
agricultural subsidies more widely. For instance, the 
prewar wheat subsidy was financed by a levy on the 
milling of all flour, whatever the origin of the wheat. 
In cases where the proportion of imported to home 
supplies is high (as with wheat) this is a tolerable way 
of financing a particular subsidy. But it could not be 
applied generally, and at the best it is no more than 
another way of shifting the burden from taxpayer to 
consumer. It thus avoids the fundamental question, 
which is how to prevent the subsidisation of British 
agriculture from becoming too extravagant and wasteful. 


* 


There is in fact no answer to this question except 
a policy of making the guarantees to British agriculture 
somewhat less absolute than they are at present. This 
is a proposal that would be met with cries of betrayal 
by the farmers themselves. It would in reality be 
nothing of the sort. The guarantees that farmers at 
present enjoy go far beyond anything contained in the 
Agriculture Act itself. In five respects at least the 
present procedure gives farmers more protection than 
they can reasonably expect, with consequences that are 
bound to become increasingly wasteful and costly as a 
free market returns. 

In the first place, the Government’s price guarantees 
cover a broader range of products than is necessary to 
impart a general measure of stability. Is it really 
necessary to underwrite the price of duck eggs or to 
guarantee the market for a minor crop like rye (probably. 
a market twice as large as normal British demand can 
fill) ? Secondly, there is too little assurance that the 
subsidised products will be of satisfactory quality. For 
instance, the moisture content in some wheat is too high 
to justify the price that must be paid for it. Thirdly, 
there should be a limit to the quantity of production 
to which the price guarantee applies. The Government 
has power to impose such a limit, but it is naturally 
reluctant to take a course which savours of “ restric- 


‘tionism.” Fourthly, the price guarantees operate for 


too long a period ahead. Crop prices fixed now will 
be in effect up to the summer of 1956, while the mini- 
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mum prices fixed for livestock products will cover the 
four years up to 1958. Fifthly, the prices themselves 
tend, as a result of convention, to be fixed too high. 
This is indeed the root of the whole problem. If 
guaranteed prices were regarded (as they should be) 


as minimum prices, sufficient to give farmers a reason- ° 


able measure of subsistence while leaving them to make 
profits by their own skill and efficiency, then the other 
rigidities in the price review would matter little. But 
if guaranteed prices are expected (as they have been) 
to be high enough to give the least efficient producer 
some sort of profit in bad times and good, then their 
conjunction with other watertight guarantees leads to a 
muddle that can be to nobody’s long-run advantage— 
if only because it cannot endure. 

The present state of the grain market illustrates this 
point. The British farmer is able to buy imported grain 
at a low price to feed to his animals, while selling his 
own grain at a high price to the Government. It would 
not have mattered that the guaranteed prices in this 
case were fixed years ago, had they been genuine mini- 
mum prices ; but since they were not, some provision 
for varying them in line with world prices or with the 
quantities of grain produced would surely have been 
an elementary exercise of prudence. The return to the 
free market ought to be the occasion for firmly enshrin- 
ing the principle that it is a minimum and not a maxi- 
mum guarantee of price to which farmers are entitled. 
That is indeed the main object in switching over to 
deficiency payments, in place of fixed prices, for cereals 
and livestock. But the farmers are fiercely determined 
to prevent this change, and so far their opposition has 
been successful. 


* 


Only in the case of eggs has the correct principle 
been adopted, in the teeth of farmers’ claims that the 
minimum price of 4s. a dozen would prove “ uneco- 
nomic.” In fact, the output of eggs has soared and 
it now seems that the price was set too high. Under 
the scheme for cereals, the “ standard ” prices (on which 
the deficiency payments will be calculated) are the same 
as, or higher than, the previous fixed prices, despite 
the fact that world prices are rapidly falling. Under 
the livestock scheme, each individual transaction will 
be underwritten with a price guarantee so that the 
farmers’ incentive to study the market will-be reduced 
or eliminated. In all these cases, the new price guaran- 
tees do not vary much from the old fixed prices, with 
the vital difference (from the Government’s standpoint) 
that they must be implemented on a market in which 
prices are falling and supplies are uncontrolled. 

The consequences of this policy are not hard to fore- 
cast. -As the taxpayers’ bill grows still bigger, pressure 
will increase to restrict supplies, both home-grown and 
imported (but primarily the latter). It will be said that 
only by the elimination of “ disorderly surpluses ”—in 
other words of a cheap and abundant supply of food— 
can the nation get proper value for its expenditure on 
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agriculture. The next step will be that a state-supported 
system of dear farming will produce its inevitable con- 
comitant of dear food ; and the inevitable consequence 
of that will be a wave of hostility to the farmers among 
the public that will make Mr Stanley Evans sound like 
their best friend. 

If these things should occur, farmers themselves 
would not be much to blame. They have been scandal- 
ously misled by Governments which for years have 
neglected all questions of cost in their frequent exhorta- 
tions to agriculture. The British wheat that is already 
a glut on the market is the result of an exhortation, 
only two years old, to grow as much wheat as possible. 
Thus shielded, farmers cannot be expected to adjust 
overnight to falling prices and accumulating surpluses. 
They will expect, and rightly, that the Government 
should not forget its promises to them in times of plenty. 
But the Government itself must explain, while the 
chance is there, that producers cannot expect an un- 
limited protection under the new conditions. They 
are entitled to a minimum of stability (no more) on 
the basis of which they must determine the size of their 
market according to their own efficiency, and not by 
reference to Government “targets” implemented as 
necessary by restrictions and controls. This should not 
and need not mean a return to the days of dog-and- 
stick farming. Given Government support and an 
expanding market for food, the permanent outlook for 
British agriculture is brighter than it has been for a 
century. But if it is the Government’s duty to protect 
agriculture against instability or depression, it is the 
farmers’ own task to make their prosperity. The 
present price review is perhaps the last chance to make 
this distinction clear before no alternatives are left 
but to abandon the consumer or to betray the producer. 
And in the end—it is a pity that British farmers should 
be misled by their false friends on this matter—it is 
a simple electoral fact that the consumers have many 
more votes. 
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Latin American Customers 


T= bad-tempered atmosphere that seems to sur- 
round all discussion in Britain of trade with the 
Latin American republics is not difficult to explain ; 
but, unless it is correctly explained, there is real danger 
that anational mood of bitter cynicism and defeatism will 
establish itself. Last year, British traders with Latin 
America had good cause for alarm. They, who once 
had supplied a quarter of the region’s imports, who had 
already seen the United States assume a dominant posi- 
tion in the trade, now found both their percentage of 
the twenty republics’ imports and the absolute scale 
of the trade sliding frighteningly downwards, while 
their German competitors thrust up past them. More- 

er, in the two biggest republics, things were quite 

iclodramatically bad for the British exporter ; sales 

Brazil were almost extinguished by the dead weight 

Brazilian debts, while Germany’s victory in the 
\rgentine market was even more startling. 

[t is hardly surprising to find British: businessmen, 
ingry at being repeatedly told that their German com- 
petitors have more vigour and initiative, rounding on 
their own Government. They complain that it with- 
holds the backing that the Germans get from Bonn, 
ind simultaneously—with rather more justification— 
hey lay a good part of the blame for Britain’s troubles 
mn the Latins themselves.. In this welter of mutual 
recrimination, sizable successes and promising begin- 
nings are lost to sight ; and younger and more venture- 
some businessmen are discouraged by the plaints of the 
old hands from even investigating the market. 

[t is high time to restore perspective to the British 
outlook on this market, which includes a considerable 
segment of the dollar area. And the first need is to 
sweep away the lingering memory of the Golden Age, 
when Britain built the railways, ports, and civic utilities 
of the young republics, financed and carried their trade, 
ind invested heavily in their farms and mines. The 
Golden Age is long dead. Britain has no prescriptive 
right to a special position in Latin America today ; and 
—what is often forgotten—it did not have it even 
before the second world war. Indeed, it is quite 
ludicrous to hear German competition discussed as a 
novel threat, while the Germans themselves have still 
to restore their Latin American trade to its prewar 
position in the pattern of their economy. 

At the root of the factors that have reduced British 
trade with the twenty republics to its present propor- 
tions is a largely understandable economic nationalism 
—stimulated, but not created, by wars and depressions 
which revealed to Latin Americans the dangerous 
degree of their dependence on overseas markets and 
supplies. Today, while the region still exports crops 


and minerals, its real face has changed dramatically. 
Since 19§1, the output of its factories has éxceeded in 
value that of its farms. 


It is increasingly a food 





importer. Its demand for imported fuel—primarily 
petroleum—is rocketing upwards ; and its industries 
require more and more raw materials. A population 
that has increased by some fifty millions in twenty years 
calls for food and for urban employment in light indus- 
try ; and while food, raw materials and industrial fuel 
now come high on the republics’ import lists, textiles 
and similar consumer goods come very low. The 
economy of Britain is, in fact, no longer naturally com- 
plementary to the Latin American economy. 


* 


The United States, on the other hand, can both 
supply the foods that several of the republics need, and 
offer an unrivalled market not only for their minerals 
and raw materials but also for coffee, which today 
represents a quarter of all Latin American exports. 
This natural partnership plays a greater part in main- 
taining the United States’ dominance of the Latin 
American trade than the temporary advantages it 
gained over its European competitors during the war. 
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All this is, for British traders, the gloomy side of 
the picture. But it is also fair to say that, if British 
exporters are really less vigorous and more defeatist 
than their rivals in Latin America, this is partly due 
to psychological, rather than material, factors. The 
spectacle of British commercial hegemony declining in 
the region not only prevents the British from enthusing 
about new initiatives, but has led many Latin Americans 
to expect too much from Britain—an attitude that has 
now, inevitably, been transformed into a habit of 
assuming that British firms will meet a demand less 
quickly than their rivals. Again, the practice of dis- 
cussing Latin America as an indivisible whole is unfor- 
tunate. The British businessman who hears of hostility 
in Argentina, or of payment log-jams in Brazil, needs 
to be reminded that there are eighteen other republics, 
not all of them minuscule, and some of them with a 
good record for prompt settlement of accounts. 

The fact that fourteen of these are dollar-account 
areas is an obvious pointer to their attractiveness as 
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a market; less widely appreciated is the fact that 
most of their doors stand wide open to trade on 
straightforward, if highly competitive, lines. (Peru 
although not a dollar market, may be grouped with 
these in view of its present government’s strenuous 
and impressive effort to liberalise trade.) In 1952 
these republics imported some $3 billion worth of 
goods ; and this included a big proportion of capital 
equipment. The report of the Crosland trade mission, 
which visited five of the dollar republics a year ago, 
indicated the great possibilities of this market. Already 
some reorientation of British trading efforts to the north 
may be detected. Too many concerns, however, stl 
concentrate on the traditional, but now queasy, markets 
of the south. 
* 


These latter may be considered under two heads. 
First there is the group of countries, in which Brazil 
is the most conspicuous, whose troubles are basically 
due to their own failure to export. By vainly holding 
out for unrealistic prices for some of their major exports 
—Brazilian cotton, Bolivian tin, Chilean copper—they 
have lost the means to pay for imports, and are now 
desperately trying to restore a balance, largely by slash- 
ing imports. One great difficulty here is Britain’s 
limited ability to absorb these countries’ products and 
thus increase their capacity to buy in sterling. With 
the second group, however, the problem is reversed. 
Argentina and Uruguay have lately been selling to 
Britain far more than they have bought from it; the 
complaint is that they have hoarded their sterling, or 
used it to make purchases elsewhere. A somewhat 
parallel situation is to be found in Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. While insisting on payment in 
dollars for the sugar they sell to Britain, they prefer to 
buy from the United States goods that Britain is only 
too willing to supply. 

The businessman who calls for governmental support 
is here on firmer ground. In the republics of which 
Britain is a good customer, he is entitled to ask that 
its obvious bargaining power should be used. In fact, 
it is used ; and if the trader complains that he sees few 
results, he must in turn be asked to take into account 
three limiting factors. The first is obvious: one can- 
not brandish a big stick without inviting retaliation, 
as the history of meat negotiations with Argentina 
shows. Second, it is scarcely possible, nor would it be 
right, to insist that all sterling earned in Britain should 
be spent there ; this country cannot expect to enjoy 
the advantages of its position in the sterling group and 
at the same time to prevent other countries from spend- 
ing their sterling on, say, oil or raw materials from 
elsewhere in the sterling area. And third, it is wrong 
that Britain should help to enmesh the world in the 
kind of rigid bilateralism that restricts trade. 

There is, then, no simple answer to the question 
whether British setbacks are the fault of successive 
governments or of the trading world itself. Circum- 
stances alter cases, and in Latin America circumstances 
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vary a great deal. Moreover, to realise that the greater 
part of the loss of trade already sustained was caused 
by external factors is to take the first step away from 
defeatism. 


A little despair, however, is useful if it will cause 
some sections of British industry to abandon the 
attempt to sell unsuitable goods to unwilling customers, 
and to concentrate on meeting genuine needs. Exports 
to Latin America must change their form and focus 
as the area itself changes. The shift is to capital goods, 
to the northern dollar markets, to modern designs 
acceptable to swiftly developing countries ; above all, 
perhaps, to the combination of sales and technical 
service. Trade, in modern Latin America, follows the 
technician ; that is the principle underlying the new 
attention to joint ventures in -partnership with local 
capital, to the stationing of highly qualified engineers 
in the republics, and to the training of Latin Americans 
in Britain. On the successful application of these prin- 
ciples will depend the future fate of British trade with 
one of the most rapidly developing regions of the world. 



















The Prince Consort 


Another important matter touched on in the debate in 
both Houses, and completely explained, was the conduct 
of Prince Albert. . . . With respect to his interference 
with foreign affairs, it was not for one moment concealed 
nor denied that his Royal Highness takes a great interest 
in them, as he necessarily must and ought in all that 
concerns the welfare and honour of the country, the 
dignity of the Crown, and the peace of Europe. Neither 
in constitutional law, nor in usage, nor in justice, is there 
a shadow of a reason why he should not interest himself, 
and deeply interest himself, in all these things. The 
objection, in fact, to his interference, is not to the mere 
fact, but that he had interfered in a sense unfavourable 
to the views of one party. . . . The objections to his 
conduct are founded, not on his having given advice or 
offered suggestions, but on giving wrong advice. These 
are met, however, by the simple statement that the 
Ministers are responsible for the conduct of affairs, and 
that if they are not allowed to conduct them as they think 
best, they must resign. . . . They have not resigned ; they 
have always been, and seem more likely than ever to be, 
supported by the House of Commons ; they are respon- 
sible to it and the nation ; the only inference, therefore, is 
that Her Majesty follows their advice. . . . The surprise 
is not that Prince Albert should have interfered, but 
that the mere fact of his taking an interest in the most 
important public question that has been agitated in Europe 
for a quarter of a century should have required defence. 
Yet the accusation had taken such a strong hold of the 
public, that at least an explanation was indispensable. 
For weeks it has been the subject of conversation in club- 
houses and coffee-houses of all degrees; and from the 
lower ranks of the latter it has passed into street lyrics, 
and in the vilest ribaldry has been sung in every part of 
the metropolis. The fact is instructive. By no means 
now can the influénce of the press be prevented—by no 
means can the influence of the multitude over the march 
of public affairs be extinguished . . . it lends a bias to the 
whole national policy. 


The Cronomist 


February 4, 1854 
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Notes of the 


Where the Four Came In 


t is hard to understand what led the Prime Minister in 
] the House of Commons on Tuesday to express optimism 
about the proceedings in Berlin. Ten days of talking have 
made it clear, if there was doubt before, that the conference 
should not have taken place until thorough and secret 
preparation had revealed possibilities of real negotiation. 
The summary of events given on page 403 shows how little 
the Foreign Ministers have progressed. 

Everything that Mr Molotov has said is to be found in 
Malenkov’s big speech of August 1oth. His intention to 
harass and manceuvre the Americans out of Europe was 
plainly revealed in his Notes last autumn. Likewise, the 
main principles asserted by the three Western Ministers 
were known beforehand. Only M. Bidault’s impressive 
candour and resolution could be regarded as in any way 
unpredictable. Indeed, an attempt by Mr Molotov to 
squeeze him out of his solidarity with Mr Eden and Mr 
Dulles may be the next development—for the Soviet repre- 
sentative has shown bouncing form. 

What is there to be said on the credit side ? There are 
to be meetings in restricted—not necessarily secret— 
sessions, thanks to Mr Dulles’s agreeing to discuss further 
the question of how and when to get the views of China on 
problems which concern it. There has been some give and 
take by the West in accepting the Soviet agenda, by the 
Russians in agreeing to put off consideration of their own 
proposals for a new disarmament conference and for an 
invitation to West and East Germans to join in the talks. 
There have been “ quips and cranks and wanton wiles ” 
over dinner and tea, and a Mad Hatter’s moment last week- 
end, when the Russians were said to be interested in the 
idea that the European Defence Community would offer 
security to them against a rearmed Germany. 


The Base in Germany 


A A ucH of this had nothing to do with the German 
M problem, about which three things are fairly clear. 
First, Mr Molotov is deeply embarrassed by the Western 
insistence on free elections throughout Germany, which 
strikes at the main weakness in his position—the obvious 
fact that Eastern Germany would vote overwhelmingly 
against its Communist rulers. He has tried to confuse the 
issue with his latest proposal for a referendum, in which 










Germany would be asked to make a quite bogus choice 
between a peace treaty that the Russians would like and an 
association with the West that they would dislike. 
Secondly, it is probable that the Kremlin’s military advisers 
are even more embarrassed by the idea of giving up the 
great forward base in Eastern Germany than British soldiers 
are by the idea of leaving the Canal Zone. It has to be 
reckoned that generals may have a stronger voice than 
before in Soviet policy towards Germany. 

Lastly, it is likely that Mr Molotov will urge that the 
running of elections should be left to the Germans them- 
selves, and that representatives of Bonn and Pankow should 
be brought together without delay: The objections are 
obvious: Dr Adenauer would be asked to recognise (as he 
could not) the Ulbricht regime as the legitimate Eastern 
government, and endless delays would be caused by com- 
mittee work which would be claimed by all opponents of 
the EDC treaty as a reason for delaying ratification. 


* 


Two features of Mr Molotov’s tactics are puzzling, as 
M. Bidault has acutely pointed out. The Russians are 
bitterly opposed to the Germans joining the EDC. By 
accepting Mr Eden’s plan for forming an all-German 
government they could certainly delay, and probably cripple, 
the whole policy for Western Europe’s integration. For 
Mr Eden and his colleagues have insisted that this govern- 
ment would be free to choose its own alliances—an assur- 
ance which the Russians refuse to accept. Again, Mr 
Molotov seems unable to grasp that one way of tempting 
the Americans to withdraw one-day from Europe, or at 
any rate to reduce their strength there, is to let the Germans 
and their neighbours go ahead with their community plans. 
The advantages to Soviet policy of relaxing the West's. 
suspicions by considering its plans for Germany are so 
obvious that Mr Molotov’s inflexible attitude can be 
explained only by assuming that he is determined to stay 
in Eastern Germany. 


Awakened Horse 


PPOSITION leaders are learning the price of political 
O alliance with the trade union movement. They are 
being pressed by the recently reconstructed trade union 
group in the Parliamentary Labour Party to align themselves 
with current wage demands, and to attack the Government’s 
economic policy on the grounds that it is responsible for 
what they are being asked to call justifiable unrest. Me 
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Attlee and Mr Morrison, together with some of their most 
experienced colleagues, are uneasily aware of the danger 
to the party of any suggestion that they are fomenting 
industrial unrest for political ends. But they have been 
forced to agree to demanding a debate later in the month, 
although it has not yet been decided whether they must 
attack the Government directly by a vote of censure or 
obliquely in a debate on the adjournment. 

The growing belligerence of trade union MPs is reflected 
in the list of new officers just elected as their spokesmen 
in the Parliamentary Party. To replace a collection of 
elderly nonentities they have chosen such men as Mr 
George Brown, one of the heartiest and most effective of 
the younger right wing leaders, and Mr Fred Lee, former 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and 
another “coming man.” Significantly, two of the four 
new officers are engineers and one is a railway signalman. 
All of them are openly anti-Bevanite. So far as the 
domestic life of the Parliamentary Labour Party is con- 
cerned, this may indeed be the most important feature of 
the new leaven. Having roused the slumbering union 
forces in the constituencies and the party conferences, the 
Bevanites, coupled with the changing economic climate, 
now seem to have added to their own difficulties by stirring 
the union MPs to regain the dominance in the Parlia- 
mentary Party which numbers alone always partly gave to 
them. 

So far as the industrial battle itself is concerned, it is 
by no means certain that militancy in parliamentary oppo- 
sition will attract more support to the unions’ side. That 
battle is still in a state of mainly suspended fire, while both 
sides await the all-important report of the court of inquiry 
into the engineering dispute, which is expected in a few 
days’ time. The most important news from the one active 
sector of the front this week has been that the employers 
‘in the electrical contracting industry are still standing firm 
against the guerilla strikers. Reports that they were con- 
sidering a peace-seeking offer—which were referred to in 
these columns last week with the warning that they might 
be false—have proved to be false indeed. The employers 
have issued such a shattering denial that it will be more 
difficult than ever for them to retreat, even if they should 
some day wish to do so. 


The Rifle Backfires 


USPICIONS that Labour regarded the Belgian rifle as an 
S appropriate political weapon rather than an inappro- 
priate military one were amply confirmed in Monday’s 
short but brawling debate in the Commons. Mr Shinwell 
must have had some doubts about his accusation that 
the Prime Minister had “ yielded to American pressure,” 
but it cheered the faithful behind him. Nor will the 
country at large really believe that Sir Winston persuaded 
the War Office to reverse a decision against its own judg- 
ment ; he may tend to talk about rifles in the idiom of 
G. A. Henty, but—in military, as distinct from economic, 
matters—he does not do things like that. 

The argument for choosing the Belgian FN, as was argued 
in an article last week, is simply that, other things being 
equal, preference should be given to the rifle offering the 
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best prospects for Nato standardisation. Labour claimed 
that the weapons are not equal, but their implied disparage- 
ment of the FN collapsed when Mr Head brought another 
of their unsuspected skeletons clanking into the Commons. 
He revealed that while Labour was in office two tests pro- 
vided a slight balance in favour of the FN and that at one 
stage (admittedly while the Americans were still toying with 
the .280 round) a member of the Army Council sent a 
signal to Washington, stating it to be War Office policy to 
standardise on the FN. Later, when the Americans reverted 
to the .300 round, a new situation was created ; but the 
procedural wrangle which followed Mr Head’s failure to 
arm himself with the signal when he disclosed its contents 
should not obscure the significance of this earlier decision. 

It also should not obscure the oddest issue to arise from 
the debate. Although the tests in 1951 suggested that the 
Belgian rifle was slightly better, the experts advised the 
Labour Government to adopt the British EM2. The only 
explanation Mr Head could offer was that the then Director- 
General of Artillery did not agree with the results of the 
tests. This, coupled with Mr Strachey’s disclaimer of a! 
knowledge of the signal to Washington, throws a curious 
light on the relations, at least at that period, between 
ministers and their experts. 


Japanese Dilemma 


HE trade agreement with Japan, under which colonial 

peoples will be allowed to buy Japanese goods if they 
want to and even people in this country may be allowed to 
buy about sd. worth of Japanese manufactures per head, 
has put some members of Parliament in an awkward 
dilemma. It is politically advantageous to rail against the 
agreement ; the Opposition is therefore determined to rail. 
and Conservatives from the affected areas in Lancashire and 
the Potteries also feel bound to make deprecatory noises. 
But, as so often, it is impossible to translate these com- 
plaints into reasoned and convincing argument, because the 
basis for such argument simply does not exist. 

The bare facts, as an article on page 407 points out, are 
that Japan is short of sterling, and that it would therefore 
have had to impose restrictions on imports from Britain 
if it could not sell more goods in sterling markets. 
Britain’s alternative was either to accept a reduction in 
the market for its export industries, with no compen- 
sating advantages ; or to risk an equivalent reduction in 
the sterling market for those of its industries that com- 
pete with Japan, with the compensating advantages of a 
slight decrease in the cost of living for restive Africans and 
Malayans and of a thimbleful of bargains for the British 
housewife. Any responsible statesman would choose the 
latter, and both Mr Harold Wilson and Mr Ralph Assheton 
know it. 

In Parliament, where Government spokesmen can answer 
back, as distinct from on platforms or in the press, where 
they cannot, the objectors are therefore searching for 
ways in which to earn favourable mention in their 
constituencies without offending too much against their 
own self-respect. On the right and in the centre the line 
chosen is that the Government should have undertaken 
fuller consultation with the interests affected before signing 
the agreement ; it should, apparently, have poked at the 
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hornets’ nest before sitting on it. On the left the objectors 
have chosen to flog the horse to which they always turn 
when in difficulties. The agreement, it seems. is all 
America’s fault ; Mr Dulles is forcing the Japanese to sell 
toys to British children as an alternative to selling them to 
the nurseries of Red China. It is for each MP who indulges 
in these elaborations to settle with his own conscience 
whether they are really fulfilling their purpose, which is to 
trike the politically advantageous note of protest without 
,ounding both embarrassed and silly. 


Post-Stalin Production 


HE Soviet Central Statistical Office has now issued its 
Ty aan on the fulfilment of the current five-year plan in 
(953, its third year. This was the year in which Stalin died 
| his successors announced sweeping changes for the 
enefit of the consumer. Just because it was a-year of 
insition it is difficult to assess the extent of the shift. 
ere is a clear departure from precedent in the very 
resentation of the report, with its greater emphasis on the 
‘velopment of light and food industries. But there is no 
idence of any slowing down in the rate of growth of 
basic production, though coal and steel output fell slightly 
.ort of their annual targets. 


SOVIET BASIC PRODUCTION 
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Light industry, it is claimed, no longer lags behind the 
pace of heavy industry. Gross production in both was 
ipparently 12 per cent higher than in 1952. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the report, output of consumer goods ran ahead in 
the second half of 1953, reaching a level 14 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding period of the previous year. 
Even so, the government must have run down its stocks to 
keep up the pledge to the consumers, since retail sales are 
illeged to have risen by no less than 21 per cent. 

The picture of agricultural development is somewhat 
confusing. Malenkov’s admission that the Soviet method 
f calculating the biological (as opposed to the barn) crop 
was resulting in exaggerated figures, rendered the planners’ 
task difficult. They got away with the cryptic sentence 
that “the actual quantity of grain, despite bad weather 
conditions, equalled that of the previous year” (about 
130 million tons in the inflated calculation). In accordance 
with the new plan to foster agricultural production, 100,000 
igricultural specialists were sent into the countryside. Great 
progress is claimed in livestock breeding: the number of 
horned cattle rising by 15 per cent and that of pigs by as 
much as 70 per cent. Breeding outside the collective farms 
apparently accounts for a large part of this increase. One 
wonders how Khrushchev’s policy of incentives could 
have produced such results in such a short time. 








Prague Looks at the Future 


A interesting glimpse at the shape of things to come in 
the offices of the east European planners has recently 
been provided by Mr Pucik, the chairman of the Czecho- 
slovak State Planning Office. He said that his new economic 
plan, the successor to the first five-year plan which ended 
in 1953, will be divided into two parts. The first will cover 
the years 1954 and 1955, and the second the five-year 
period, 1956-60. The object of this division, he says, is 
to obtain the greatest possible advantage from co-operation 
with the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies ; all 
these countries were due to begin new long-term economic 
plans in 1956, and Czechoslovakia would also then be con- 
cluding a new series of long-term economic agreements 
within the Soviet bloc. 

Mr Pucik was not strictly accurate ; Hungary concludes 
its current plan this year and presumably, like Czecho- 
slovakia, will have to mark time until 1956 ; Bulgaria, which 
embarked on a new five-year plan in 1953, no doubt makes 
too small a contribution to the bloc’s economic potential to 
be seriously considered. In any case, 1956 must be the key 
year, since that is when the sixth Soviet plan is due to begin. 

Thus, whatever the exact significance of the Soviet bloc’s 
new coursé in economic policy, it is certainly not going to 
mean less co-ordinated planning. On the contrary, it may 
mean a good deal more. At present each satellite’s indus- 
trial production has to fit in with that of the Soviet Union. 
There is, however, little evidence that inter-satellite co- 
ordination of planning—as distinct from a number of joint 
industrial projects—has gone very far. Indeed, so long as 
each country, in accordance with the Stalinist precept, was 
striving to develop all branches of its heavy industry simul- 
taneously, the scope for inter-satellite planning was bound 
to be limited. But if, under the new dispensation, each is 
really going to be able to base its industry on a more realistic 
estimate of its capabilities—in other words, to cut its coat 
according to its cloth—then the scope for co-ordinated 
planning will clearly be much greater. This might be 
pointed out to Mr Molotov next time he denounces the 
integration of Western Europe. 
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Liberals Face the Future 


NCH by painful inch the Liberal party is moving to a 
] more realistic understanding of its position in British 
politics. Its latest bout of self-analysis has been related 
to three ends—raising more money, concentrating its 
resources on the more hopeful constituencies and hammer- 
ing out a policy more aligned to the issues of the day. 
Some progress has been made in each case, but the main 
lesson being forced on the party is that it must abandon 
any idea of a sudden Liberal revival and concentrate on a 
long, slow haul—with the immediate objective of trying 
to Win one or two more seats. This will be hard enough, as 
witness another lost deposit at Ilford North. 

The new Liberal electoral strategy calls for an annual 
income to central funds of £40,000, a trickle when 
compared with the sums available to the two main parties. 
In order to use these resources to-.best effect, all the con- 
stituencies in the country have been graded according to 
their prospects for a Liberal success. The list has not been 
published ; but it is believed that preferential treatment 
might be given to about 100, and not necessarily the 109 
rather arbitrarily selected for battle at the last election. 

Within the House of Commons itself the Liberal party 
has been declining not only in numbers but in influence, 
largely because it has failed to keep up any sustained 
argument. With only a handful of MPs no party can 
cover all aspects of policy, and its one chance of making 
its small presence felt would be to concentrate on two or 
three lively topics of general interest on which it could 
claim distinctive views—say education, monopolies and 
worker-management relations. Some signs of a more con- 
temporary approach to policy issues emerge from the 
agenda for the party’s annual conference next April. There 
is a reasonable resolution on education ; a comprehensive 
attempt to make the co-ownership dream a little more 
practical ; and an official resolution from the Executive 
which effectively admits that at last year’s conference the 
Liberals went slightly berserk on agriculture, when the 
Executive found itself committed to a dash for freedom. 
This heady policy is now to be subjected to the all- 
embracing rider that after thirteen years “ the Government 
has an obligation to farmers to provide them with an outlet 
for their produce at remunerative prices until such time as 
adequate competitive marketing arrangements can be 
established.” 


Defencelessness Undefended 


HE Home Secretary’s reply last week to criticisms of 
. civil defence administration was disappointingly 
evasive and vague. After regretting, with formal correct- 
ness, that the Select Committee on Estimates should have 
criticised his officials instead of the Government itself, Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe said that the committee was under a 
misapprehension about the role of civil defence. He empha- 
sised that in the preparations made to deter aggression civil 
defence plays a secondary role to military defence. Every- 
one understands this ; account was taken of its secondary 
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nature in framing a programme that was to cost only a 
fraction of the cost of rearmament.. What the committee 
complained of was not that the civil defence plan was 
secondary, but that it was not being carried out. Sir 
David seemed to imply that this was by design, but then 
recounted the Government’s excuses for failure to get on 
with the job. Briefly, these were that the services are 
new, that defence production programmes are always slow 
to develop, that international and financial conditions were 
changing—and simply that correct estimating was difficult. 
He also drew a remarkable distinction when he said that 
the programme for fire appliances was not cut, but spread 
over a longer period. 

This is far too serious a matter to be brushed aside with 
polite tributes to loyal officials and hard-working volunteers. 
The stark facts are that there is still no civil defence worthy 
of she name, that it cannot be produced out of a hat when 
it is needed, and that its absence might powerfully encourage 
the potential aggressor. 


* 


Uneconomic Nationalism 


HATEVER nationalists north of the border may have 

liked to think, the English welfare state is not being 
paid for out of Scottish taxes. That, at any rate, is the 
conclusion that is meant to emerge from the Treasury’s 
vast—and unnecessary—labour in producing Cmd. 9051, 
which sets out details of revenue and expenditure in 1952-53 
for England and Wales on the one hand and Scotland on 
the other. It estimates that Scotland contributed 9.69 per 
cent of United Kingdom revenue (excluding Northern 
Ireland), but benefited from 12.34 per cent of the expendi- 
ture that can be specifically allocated. These figures must 
be treated with caution. Over 60 per cent of expenditure 
(on such things as defence and administration) cannot 
be satisfactorily allocated; and the Treasury had to do 
some complicated juggling to arrive at its estimates for 
revenue. Allowance had to be made, for example, for the 
many firms with head offices in England which are taxed 
south of the border on profits made in Scotland. Obviously, 
the unfortunate statisticians did their juggling with 
scrupulous fairness and painstaking effort ; but they, of al! 
people, must have known that the effort was not worth 
while. 

This makes it all the more surprising that in this week’s 
rather drab debate in the House of Commons on Welsh 
affairs—in which all representatives of Welsh constituencies 
were eager to show what good Welshmen they are—it was 
suggested that the Welsh contribution to the national poo! 
should be subjected to the same form of analysis. The 
results would probably be even more vague and less compli- 
mentary than those for Scotland. In any event this is the 
wrong yardstick to apply. The principle of derivation 
should have no more place in decisions about expenditure 
beyond the borders of Wales and Scotland than it does on 
the English side of them. The real case for the Scottish 
and Welsh nationalists is not based on economic consider- 
ations ; those are merely silly abstractions introduced by 
the silliest people on either side. The case is based instead 
on principles of administrative convenience and innate 
amour propre; and about these—and their relevance to 
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To mining, as to so many industries, 
electricity brings power for produc- 
tivity, power for cutting and carrying, 
and to convey miners to and from the 
surface. For nearly 50 years ENGLIsH 
E:ecrric has produced mining 
electrical equipment — hoist drives, 
hauling 24,000 miners.a day in Britain 
alone; coal cutter motors; under- 
ground locomotives ; and much else 
to increase mining’s contribution to 


the prosperity of many nations. 


From coal, that ENGcutsH ELectric 
helps to produce, comes much of the 
world’s mounting electrical power. 
ENGLISH Evectric plays an ever 
increasing part in generating and 
distributing electricity and helps the 
world to put it to good use, not only 
for better work but also for better 
living — through ENGutsH ELecrric 
ransport, for example, and ENGLISH 
E_ecrric domestic appliances and 


television, 





better 


The ENGusd Evecraic Company Ltd., Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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WOULD YOU EXPECT EXTRA 
OUTPUT FROM THIS FACTORY ? 


We do not expect high production or low 
costs from a ramshackle factory equipped 
. with antiquated machinery turned by 
animal power or by hand, lacking elec- 





It is not surprising that food production 
is lower than we want, that costs are high, 
that many farmers and farm-workers find 
life a hard struggle for bare existence and 


| 


tricity and piped water, and with no that there is a dangerous drift from the a 
housing available for half its workers. land. Yet what is done to help? Farmers 2 
Yet that is precisely the condition of farming good land are crippled by super- 4 
fully half our farms. Two-thirds of our tax. Those needing capital for expansion 4 
farms are without electricity, About half are subjected to loans at interest as high 
our regular farm-workers are without as 5%! Is this really the sensible way to 
cottages, fewer than half our farm-houses get that vital extra food ? q 
and cottages are supplied with piped The taxation system must be altered. x 
water. The standard of farm roads and Long-term loans at low interest must be 4 
access to fields is much lower than it offered. The land is our finest investment. 4 
‘3 ‘should be. Let us not forget it! : 


GROW MORE FOOD IN BRITAIN 


This announcement is issued in the interests of British agriculture by Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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claims for an Ulster type of constitution, which would 
leave the essential economic unity of the kingdom intact— 
there is much more room for debate. 


To the Power of Five 


HATEVER happens at Berlin, the international status of 
W the Peking government must eventually be decided ; 
and before the final moment of decision arrives, much more 
thought must be given to a question the full implications 
of which have been missed. Is Asia’s sole representative 
in the inner council of five great powers to be a Communist 
government ? 

First, of course, it must be asked whether there should be 
an inner council at all, Current Communist doctrine on 
this matter strongly resembles the theory of the Holy 
Alliance as expounded by Metternich. The idea that an 
anointed band of five powers should take decisions affecting 
all the eighty-odd nations in the world is advanced by Mr 
Molotov and others on the strength of the special position 
allotted to these five in the UN Charter. In fact, however, 
the Charter made no such bow to legitimism. Admittedly, 
its Article 106 required America, Britain, China, France 
and Russia to consult together—and with other appropriate 
governments—if joint action to maintain peace proved 
necessary before the Security Council was ready to authorise 
such action. But the Council felt itself ready in June, 1950; 
and it can scarcely be argued in 1954 that Article 106, 
which bears the label “ Transitional,’ remains valid. 
Nowhere else in the Charter is any authority, as distinct 
from privilege, granted to the five-power group as such. 

If, however, an inner group is to be constituted, on 
realistic rather than legalistic grounds, it must surely be 
related to 1954, not 1945. Which are the great powers 
today—and which will be tomorrow ? In 1945 India was 
1 dependency, and Japan, Italy and Germany lay prostrate ; 
but today each of these carries as much real weight as did 
China or France in 1945. How long can such countries be 
kept out of the inner council, if there is to be one ? 


A Reminder from Syria 


YRIA’S military dictatorship has been challenged. 
President Shishakly not only preaches but practises 
there a policy that is the pipe-dream of all Arabs: armed 
neutrality and no commitment to any western power. He 
has done without foreign aid, largely thanks to luck with 
harvests, to his success in maintaining security and in 
creating good conditions for industrialists. But in Syria 
politics run in the blood, and to maintain a balanced 
economy is no defence against incorrigible political adver- 
saries. Last week, therefore, President Shishakly took a 
leaf out of President Neguib’s book and smacked down the 
political leaders who had been tunneling against him. 
The chief centres of disturbance seem to have been Homs 
—home town of the last civilian president, Hashim Atassi 
—and the feudal and recalcitrant Druse mountains of the 
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south-€ast. The outburst is a sad business, because Shishakly 
had done steadier work on the social and economic front 
than most of his civilian predecessors, and because, unlike 
Neguib, he had kept his word about holding parliamentary 
elections. He had even allowed banished politicians to 
return and run campaigns. In the elections last October 
his Arab Liberation Movemefit won 72 out of 82 seats ; 
but a sinister mark of its unpopularity was the fact that in 
the big towns under 20 per cent of the electorate voted. 
Accused by the abstainers of many undemocratic practices, 
he may not be popular enough to be able to afford the 
risks he took in giving them elbow-room. 

His drastic action has had a mixed reception in the Arab 
League states, divided as they are into dictatorships and 
parliamentary regimes. Iraq and Lebanon are highly 
critical ; Jordan is silently hoping he will not expose weak- 
nesses that will strengthen Israel. President Neguib and 
King Saud, by contrast, have sent him encouraging 
telegrams. Neguib’s support springs from fellow-feeling 
and the hard fact that a success or failure in one dictatorship 
can set an infectious example in another. Shishakly, 
therefore, poses the West—indirectly—with the question 
whether a dictatorship by no means ideal is preferable to 
any alternative that can be discerned. To think about it is 
to illuminate the bigger question, now crucial for Britain 
in Egypt, whether to uphold such regimes by showing con- 
fidence in them, or by opposing them to weaken them. 


Back to the Slaughterhouse 


HEN the Government ceases to trade in meat this 
\ \ summer, the wartime concentration of slaughterhouses 
will also be discontinued. At present only 482 slaughter- 
houses are in operation in England and Wales, although 
before the war there were no less than 11,§00. The facili- 
ties now in use are not flexible or localised enough to meet 
the needs of private traders, who cannot (as the Ministry 
can) move livestock about at will. More slaughterhouses 
will therefore be needed, but to avoid the wasteful methods 
of prewar days the Government aims to promote a policy 
of “ moderate concentration.” 

The committee that is examining the problem* has now 
recommended that the control of slaughterhouses should 
be returned to the local authorities. From the viewpoint 
of public health, this may seem the simplest solution ; but 
it is a transparent economic mistake. Under the Food’ and 
Drugs Act, 1938, which will now become effective for the 
first time, the local authorities may close, without compen- 
sation, any slaughterhouse where conditions are insanitary or 
where avoidable cruelty takes place. To meet the economic 
problem, the committee suggests that local authorities 
should be encouraged during an “ interim period” to buy 
out redundant slaughterhouses and provide new public 
facilities where needed. 

These suggestions really amount to a restoration of the 
prewar system. One of its main defects was that offals and 
other by-products were generally wasted or inefficiently 
silised. In rural areas, the individual butcher who both 
selects and slaughters his beasts may operate very cheaply 


Interim 


* Interdepartmental Committee on Slaughterhouses. 
report. 


Cmd. 9060. 6d. 
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if not very hygienically; but in big consuming centres 
modern abattoirs with a large throughput provide the most 
economic method of slaughtering. In an efficient abattoir, 
the profits earned from the many hundreds of by-products 
more than cover the cost of transporting and slaughtering 
the livestock. But it should be obvious that effective 
schemes for the concentration of slaughtering can only be 
worked out on a regional or national basis ; the task cannot 
possibly be tackled by over 1,000 local authorities scattered 
across the country. Nor will many authorities be willing 
to pay (as the committee suggests) §0 per cent of the cost 
of compensating the owners of redundant slaughterhouses. 
If the Government is in earnest about reducing the costs 
of livestock marketing, then it must act quickly to 


z 


produce a better scheme than this. 


£ 


Tornado at the Tate 


HE emotional storm now raging through the Tate 
TGs shows artistic excitability at its not unusual 
extreme. The board of trustees of the Tate were already 
aware, even before the indefatigable Mr Douglas Cooper 
pointed it out in a letter to The Times, that some of their 
purchases had contravened the terms of their trusts, and 
corrective steps had already been taken. The trustees had 
bought a Henry Moore sculpture with funds that were ear- 
marked for British paintings ; and a picture by an artist who 
had been dead for 263} years with funds that should have 
been devoted to the works of artists who had died not 
more than 25 years ago. But no one can complain that 
these careless errors have been in any way disastrous. The 
trustees, by publishing a long statement of self-accusation 
in the best communist manner, have given some people 
the false impression that some grave maladministration has 
been unearthed. 

This impression has now been strengthened by a letter 
written to the Evening Standard by Mr Graham Suther- 
land. announcing that he has resigned from the board of 
trustees. His reasons, which the chairman of the board 
says were given more fully to that newspaper than they 
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had been to himself, were not only that there had been 
breaches of trust, but also that the buying policy of the 
Gallery had resulted in great waste of public money. 
In particular it had recently bought works that it could 
have bought at a much lower price some years ago: 
and it may have paid an unnecessarily large sum for 
a Degas statue of a dancing girl, of which there 
are several other casts. But for these decisions the 
board, including Mr ‘Sutherland, were collectively 
responsible, and there seems no reason why he should thus 
publicly arraign his colleagues. 

The affair would surely never have reached such a pitch 
if personal animosities were not involved. The Director of 
the Tate Gallery appears to have enemies in the world of 
art, a world in which an amenable man is always apt to 
be called a weakling and a firm man a pig-headed mule. 
But this unfortunate animosity provides no proof of mal- 
administration, and it is worth noting that for one reason 
or another the Tate Gallery has never been so popular 
with the public as it is today. 


Pools and Politics 


EARLY three years have passed since the Royal Com- 
N mission’s report on gambling was published. But 
both the Labour and Conservative governments have felt 
that where manners and morals are said to clash politicians 
should keep well away from the fracas ; and the report’s 
recommendations have been discreetly forgotten. Some of 
these, which concern betting on football pools, were dusted 
up and given a brief airing last week, when a Private 
Member’s bill embodying them was brought up for second 
reading in the House of Commons. Unfortunately the 
measure was talked out, by a Labour member who said— 
probably quite rightly—that it was badly drafted ; he did 
not meet the point that a bad bill can be amended in 
committee. 

Under present regulations, the private companies that 
control the football pools are not obliged to publish any 
details of their transactions, and few of the eight million 
or so people who “invest” £65 million a year between 
them have any idea how their money is divided up. In 
fact, it seems, about §0 per cent of what the public pays 
out comes back in winnings. Most promoters restrict 
themselves to a maximum of 5 per cent clear profit 
and devote about 15 per cent of the takings to meet 
expenses-; the Government takes an automatic tax cut of 
30 per cent, over and above such other gleanings as postage 
and purchase tax on coupons. 

Last week’s bill would have compelled promoters to pub- 
lish both the results of individual competitions and their 
annual accounts—and to return a predetermined propor- 
tion of the stakes in prizes to the competitors. Perhaps 
the publication of weekly accounts of the results of indi- 
vidual competitions would increase expenses exorbitantly ; 
but the other requirements seem to have been unobjec- 
tionable devices to throw more light into an unnecessarily 
dark cupboard, even though the punter would have been 
left in his present happy unconsciousness of the heavy odds 
against his winning on any given occasion. It is a pity 
that potential Government spokesmen sat looking out on 
this debate in tactful and frightened silence. 
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A Beach for a Rock? 


HE sleeping watchdog at the Straits of Gibraltar might 
_ well have been let lie. Now that it is awake, its barks 
are echoing far and wide. General Franco’s claim that 
Spain never accepted Britain’s possession of the Rock has 
met the scholarly retort that, on the contrary, it solemnly 
icknowledged British rights not only in 1713 and 1729 but 
also by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. Moreover, in the 
latter treaty there was no question of the Spaniards bowing 
to superior force. They renounced their claims to Gibraltar 
in the course of a straightforward bargain, and Britain paid 
a high price ; it handed Spain both Minorca and Florida. 
It would seem to follow that, if this exchange was invalid, 
Spain had no right to sell Florida to the United States in 
1819. Is Florida, then, still British ? If so, General Franco 
is going to incur a good deal of trouble and expense. He 
must either buy Florida back in order to present it to the 
British Crown, or—if, as is probable, the exchequer in 
Madrid could not finance the purchase of Miami Beach 
ilone, at current prices—Spain must at least disgorge the 
proceeds of its sale of stolen property. The International 
Court might also accept a British claim to compensation for 
having been defrauded of a century of Florida sunshine ; and 
that, as a hundred Florida mayors can assure General 
Franco, has a price beyond rubies. 


Controlling Private Schools 


HE recent conviction of the headmaster of a private 
school for offences against children has attracted a good 
deal of publicity to the fact that the Ministry of Education’s 


jurisdiction does not extend over these schools, and that 


highly undesirable people may be teaching in some of them. 
As a result some Labour MPs pressed the Minister. of 
Education last week to introduce Part III of the 1944 
Education Act. Under this part of the Act the Ministry 
would be empowered, among other things, to take action 
against a school if it considered that the proprietor or a 
member of his staff was not a proper person to be in charge 
of children. After due notice, and subject to appeal, the 
offending person would have to leave or the school be closed. 

But Part IlI—which aims to raise the standard of 
education in private schools as a whole—carries with it far 
more than an examination of the morals of schoolmasters. 
It is designed to provide the Minister with an elaborate 
machine for inspecting and registering private schools, and 
an even more elaborate system for dealing with objections 
and appeals. It covers not only the quality and qualifica- 
tions of staff, but questions of accommodation, equipment 
and so on. To introduce Part III now, when the maintained 
primary schools are overflowing, classes are enormous, and 
standards of accommodation are often deplorable, would 
make it impossible to impose very high standards from the 
outset of the new order. : 

It would be a mistake to send this bulldozer off to a 
premature start in order to shift a tiny, though nasty, heap 
of muck. But it might strengthen the hand of the Minister 
now, without damaging the effectiveness of Part III in the 
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future, if it could be announced that the machinery will be 
set in motion in, say, 1957. If some such early date was set, 
the minority of very bad private schools might hasten to 
put their affairs in order before sanctions could apply. 


Malanomania 


NOTHER acrimonious session of the South African parlia- 

ment began last Friday. The government’s programme, 
announced in the speech from the throne, ensures that 
the political temperature will be kept at boiling point, since 
it contains several new apartheid measures. Among other 
things Dr Malan’s government proposes to force through a 
Bill giving effect to the compulsory transfer of Africans 
from their present humble residences in and around Johan- 
nesburg, to new locations on the far outskirts. Another 
Bill, not as yet disclosed in detail, proposes to separate the 
races in trade unions, and to amend the existing concilia- 
tion and arbitration laws. 

Meanwhile the skeleton from the last parliament, the 
Coloured Voters Bill, is still not buried. The Select Com- 
mittee appointed by parliament to examine the questin 
will shortly be tendering its report; but, inevitably, a 
renewed fight is bound to take place, since the parties are 
past compromise. Dr Malan’s chances of putting through 
the measure by constitutional processes seem brighter, for 
during the recess the United Party shed itself of seven of 
its members, who, for one reason or another, refused to 
accept the party whip. However, even on the doubtful 
assumption that all seven go into the government lobby, 
Dr Malan is still a few short of the numbers required to 
give him the necessary two-thirds majority of both Houses. 
Thus he must still go on with the slow, but fruitful, policy 
of disrupting the ranks of the opposition, even though this 
means deliberately prolonging the parliamentary crisis. 

On his return from the Sydney Conference Mr Havenga, 
the Minister of Finance, had to face a crisis blown up over- 
night by a rumour—baseless, as it turned out—that the 
South African pound was to be devalued. It is estimated 
that something like {10 million was temporarily lost to the 
country as a result. This incident should prove to the 
Nationalists how sensitive foreign opinion is to events in 
South Africa. 
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Letters to the Editor 





One and a Half Worlds 


Sirn—Surely some qualification is needed 
of the statement in your current issue 
that “ it is a lesson of simple arithmetic ” 
that the sterling area cannot make a 
“ speedy advance ” to non-discrimination 
and convertibility.’ Admittedly, it would 
require some readjustment of our internal 
credit policy; as you say in another 
context “there is room for argument 
whether recent policy has been firm 
enough.” But the resulting figures are 
surely not to be regarded as immutable. 
The arithmetic of any balance of pay- 
ments is simply the product of monetary 
and credit policy and again and again it 
has been shown what large and rapid 
changes in the figures can result from a 
comparatively small adjustment of pokcy. 
It is not easy to estimate the extent of 
the adjustment required to allow us a 
“speedy advance to convertibility ” but 
to some observers, at any rate, it would 


seem that no great effort would be 
required Surely we can do _ what 
Belgium, Germany and the Netherlands 
have achieved. If we can’t, the reason 
must be found in our domestic political 
situation and, in that case, we ought to 


place the responsibility where it belongs 
and not complain that American politi- 
cians are unwilling to reverse their tradi- 
tional Protectionism in order to make it 
possible for us to attain convertibility 
without any effort. 

What isthe alternative to making such 
an effort ? It looks as if it would be the 
acceptance of more inflation (on the 7s. 
standard as a start), a weakening of the 
exchange, the adoption of wider points, if 
net of a “floating rate,” and eventually 
another devaluation of the pound, which 
Mr Gaitskell openly proposes as_ his 
remedy in the event of an American 
recession. With this would come a steady 
rise in cost of living and more industrial 
unrest until we get into the grip of the 
vicious spiral which will slowly but 
surely strangle our economy. 

Do people really want a constantly 
depreciating currency, with its threat to 
their standard of life? If not, would 
they not be prepared to accept the effort 
needed to attain stability ? I wish that 
you would give your opinion as to the 
extent of the effort required to change 
“the arithmetic” instead of regarding it 
as conclusive.—Yours faithfully, 

FREDERICK LEITH-Ross 
London, E.C.4 


Grains and Nonsense 


Srr—I have read your articles and com- 
ments on agriculture over a lengthy 
period and whilst I have found them con- 
sistently hostile they have at least been 
consistent in demanding over and over 


again that the price of support by the tax- 
payer shall be the utmost efficiency on 
the part of the British farmer and the 
fullest use of his land. In your last issue, 
however, you change your ground and 
for the first time within my memory, 
you advocate the limitation of produc- 
tion by price differential. This is such 
a vital matter that I feel compelled to 
join issue with you on it. 

The limitation of production would, 
in fact, remove from the average farmer 
his chief means of lowering production 
costs since, in farming, at any rate, the 
scope for intensifying production is 
usually much greater than the scope for 
reducing prime costs. By restricting 
production, you would, therefore, not 
only be helping to prevent farmers from 
becoming more efficient and making full 
use of their land but would also be deny- 
ing them the opportunity to preserve 
farm incomes by increasing production 
in an attempt to offset lower prices. 

This is not to say that I am in favour 
of British farmers being perpetually 
insured against long-term downward 
price trends. Given time to make the 
adjustments, I am sure that British 
farmers can compete on equal terms with 
the rest of the world. It is against 
fortuitous, short-term downward price 
trends that our farmers need to be 
insulated, and having regard to the 
importance of a stable and productive 
agticulture in our present-day economy, 
I do not think that that is an unreason- 
able requirement. Great wisdom was, in 
fact, shown, when the Agriculture Act 
was made to provide for the fixing of 
prices several years ahead. If the long- 
term price-mechanism is allowed to work 
freely as will have to be the case, then 
a long period of falling prices will, in 
itself, restrict production by eventually 
driving the inefficient farmers out of 
business. It is one thing, however, to let 
a process develop naturally but quite 
another to bring it about artificially. 

It is true to say, I think, that the 
tmhajority of informed people believe that 
the present fall in agricultural prices is 
unlikely to be permanent. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat surprising that you 
should feel that the farmers’ triple guar- 
antee of price, quantity and long-term 
market (if the latter is anything of the 
sort) should make such nonsense. In any 
case, I cannot recall that when, for a 
long period, British farmers were being 
forced to sell their products well below 
world prices, you voiced a single protest. 
—Yours faithfully, 


DouGLAS SELIGMAN 
Crawley, Hampshire 


[Mr Seligman has mistaken our point. 
We did not advocate (and do not want) any 
artificial restrictions on production ; but if 
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the price guarantees to farmers continue to 
be as absolute and costly as at present, then 
the Government may eventually be forced 
into restrictionist policies as the only way 
to keep the subsidy bill within limits.— 
EpiTor.]} 


The Troubles of Buganda 


Sir—Admiration of the British way of 
colonial life should not blind one to the 
results of the “legalistic” or “ parlia- 
mentarian” approach to _ colonial 
administration. 

Uganda, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland have all in recent years 
experienced trouble or unrest and the 
Sudan Government a vote of non-con- 
fidence. In all these the main questions 
at issue were colonial parliaments, the 
nomination or election of legislative or 
executive councils, federal assemblies or 
inter-colonial boards. Agricultiral, 
economic or industrial progress were 
merely secondary issues. 

In the Congo just across the frontier, 
a few hundred miles from the East 
African dependencies, those same years 
were years of perfect calm which brought 
new roads, new housing projects and a 
higher standard of living to the Africans 
—with no news about parliaments o1 
councils, legislative or otherwise. 

The only non-European countries 
where parliamentarism works, are, if I 
am not mistaken, Ceylon, India and the 
Philippines. Even in Europe and the 
Americas there are several countries 
where it does not work. The Bantu have 
not the slightest natural inclination to, 
or interest in, democracy. Colonial 
administration is a practical problem, 
unrelated, I am afraid, to the theory of 
politics.—Yours faithfully, 

N. A. DE KUN 
Belgian Congo 


[Belgian policy in the Congo is discussed 
by a correspondent on page 40°.—Ep1Tor.} 


Eggs and the Taxpayer 


Sir—I read your note in The Economist 
of January 9th with interest and curiosity. 
Where do you get your feeding stuffs 
which have “ become so cheap” ? You 
are clearly on to a good thing. The 
winter laying pellets which I bought for 
£39 §s. 11d. a ton a year ago, cost 
£40 4s. 4d. in October, 1953, 
£39 19s. 4d. in November. The tail corn 
that completes the hens’ ration didn’t 
cost any less to grow this year than last. 
The only things that have got cheaper 
are eggs for which the producer received 
about a shilling a dozen less this winter 
than a year ago. All this, you say, “ has 
put still more profit into producers’ 
pockets.” Be a sport. Tell us how.— 
Yours faithfully, 

FELiciry PALMER 
Newbury, Berks 


[The price of feedgrains has fallen 
sharply, and the price of compound poultry 
feed slightly, since feeding stuffs were de- 
controlled. The domestic poultry keeper 
may be paying more because he now buys 
the superior feed formerly reserved for 
commercial producers instead of the 
rationed balancer feed which is no longer 
produced.—Ep1Tor. 
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Rich Young Country 


[RAQ 1900-1950. A Political, Social and 
Economic history. 

By Stephen Longrigg. 

Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 446 pages. 
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-rHERE are two ways of writing con- 
| temporary history. One—the Chat- 
ham House way—is to sit upon a cloud 
and dispassionately survey the puny 
world of men. The other is to infuse 
the story with a warm flow of personal 
observation. The one lament that 
must be uttered for this majestic 
book is how sad that one of the few 
living writers who could have chosen 
the second method has preferred the 
Off and on, Brigadier Longrigg 
has worked in Iraq for thirty-five of the 
fifty years that he describes; he must 
have seen tempers rise, laughter bubble 
ind tears flow. Yet apart from a risqué 
idjective or so—‘restless” for this 
statesman, “forceful and domineering ” 
for that—he writes as if he prefers 
libraries to men. The three occasions 
yn which he pauses in his careful cata- 


firet 
iTSt. 


logue to sit back and, in his near- 
Gibbonese, to describe the general scene 
in 1920, 1932 and 1950, give extra 
grounds for regret that he unbends so 
seldom. The Chatham House method 
is better suited to the general sweep of 
world affairs than to the story of one 
small country with, as yet, no chroniclers 
or biographers of its own. Once Ger- 
trude Bell is dead the colours fade and— 
for the middle years between the wars— 
will remain dim unless someone now in 
his sixties has kept a diary. 

Otherwise, there can be. nothing but 
admiration for a book that will, for all 
time, serve as an indispensable mine of 
information for Iraqi and foreign his- 
torians. It is at its best on the subjects 
that lend themselves to chronological 
treatment. It gives, for instance, a full 
and understanding picture of the vicissi- 
tudes of poverty and—in its last pages— 
of the sudden transition to wealth, and 
the adequate arrangements for using it. 
It gives a candid one of the difficulties 
of evolving a good administration or— 
for that matter—a true democracy out 
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of a largely uneducated nation ; the role 
that the pasha played and still plays in 
relation to an impatient bourgeoisie is 
well described. 


So is the slow growth of central 
government authority over jealous rivals 
such as the Shi’i divines, mostly Iranian, 
who had for centuries been accustomed 
to direct the opinion of their flock upon 
every topic, and over Kurdish chieftains 
who were always able to take refuge with 
cousins on the far side of some frontier. 
An interesting tale that can be picked out 
from the record is that of the slow rise 
of the Shi’i community to posts that were 
once the prerogative of Sunni first 
families. Iraq comes creditably out of 
the story: it has survived some horrid 
moments ; it is digesting some awkward 
minorities ; and, even before the boon of 
wealth from oil came its way, it could 
give points to certain neighbours in the 
fields of management of its national 
finances, of provincial administration, and 
of knowing when to listen to advice. 


Where the method of meticulous 
chronology falls off is in helping people 
who do not know Irag to single out the 
main points of interest in its story. It 
is left to a reviewer to underline them, 
both small and great—to exclaim, for 
instance, at the virtues of the Portsmouth 
Treaty, which was so lightly discarded 
in 1948 but was so full of the arrange- 
ments Egyptians are asking for now ; or 
at how early the British theory of devo- 
lution was practised in Iraq. This 
happened fifteen years before the much 
gesture in India and 





THE FUTURE OF 
STERLING 


By A. C. L. DAY 
12s. 6d. net 


The international position of sterling, 
both within the Sterling Area and 
outside, is a matter of the greatest 
importance for the future of the 
British economy. This book con- 
siders the origins of the present 
position of sterling as an inter- 
national currency and on this basis 
suggests possible lines for future 
development. 


THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
1945-1949 


By J. S. FFORDE 
35s. net 


This book is an historical examina- 
tion of central banking in the U.S.A. 
during the late nineteen-forties. It 
was written™by an English observer 
who was fortunate in being able to 
supplement documentary research 
with personal contacts in America. 
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Pakistan. Is a new country the worse 
for this early weaning ? Not if Iraq is 
anything to go by ; but the book does not 
venture to guess whether salvation is 
mainly due to lessons retained from the 
unloved British era, or to strokes of 
fortune, or to that tough streak of 
commonsense in Iraqis that often stops 
them from being the bondslaves of their 


very genuine nationalist emotions 
The Old South 
THE COTTON KINGDOM. 
By Frederick Law Olmsted. Edited by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 705 pages 


4/s 


~VERYONE who has found Central 
+ Park a welcome clearing in_ the 
jungle of New York is, whether 
he knows it or not, a debtor to Frederick 
Law Olmsted. But the Olmsted that 
Messrs Routledge and Kegan Paul have 
reintroduced us to in this handsome 
might almost say, park-like 
format is a younger man than the great 
landscape-gardener. Before he was 
architect in chief of Central 
Park in 1858 Olmsted had completed 
: ree extensive journeys through the 
South-West and had 
embodied his findings in articles and 
books which, between them, constitute 
the most vivid picture available of life 
and labo ur in the slave states. He is the 

thur Young of the ante-bellum South 
and in this capacity has put the historian 
as much in his debt as the New Yorker. 
As Allan Nevins puts it, 
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economic and = social 
observation ever written in any. land 
possess the enduring interest of Olmsted’s 
¥ A Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States,’ “A Journey Through Texas ” 
and “ A Journey in the Back Country.” 
These volumes, based on material 
collected (and originally published in the 
New York Times) between 1852 and 
1854, had all appeared in both Britain 
and America before the election of 
Lincoin and the outbreak of the Civil 
War. They were the work of a dis- 
passionate observer who, though a 
Northerner with a frank aversion to 
slavery, made it his business to report 
the Southern scene as he saw it, honestly 
and with no axe to grind. But the war 
left him with no doubt that his cause was 
the North’s and “ The Cotton Kingdom ” 
is in fact Olmsted’s reply to Fort 
Sumter. It was designed primarily for 
the English market as a rebuttal of 
Southern claims that “ cotton was king ” 
and that slavery was the wave of the 
future, and it provided much of the 
ammunition that was fired, with even 
louder explosions, by J. E. Cairnes in 
“The Slave Power,” a year later. 
Nevertheless “ The Cotton Kingdom ” 
is not special pleading. It is, in fact, a 
skilful cempression and consolidation of 
the three original travel books, with only 
a very small admixture of new and propa- 
gandist material. Read now, it impresses 
one by the restraint and objectivity with 
which it describes the fantastically 
anachronistic society of the Old South, 
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part late Roman Empire, part Wild West. 
Sociologists may praise the book as one 
of the pioneer classics of their science ; 
readers to whom such a claim is but a 
dubious recommendation may prefer to 
regard it as a superb job of journalistic 
reporting, infused with an agricultural 
economist’s understanding of soil and 
labour problems and a civilised sensitivity 
to all the nuances of breeding and 
degradation that characterised this 
remarkable society. 

With an ear as keen as George 
Borrow’s for the dialogue of wayside 
encounters, an eye trained by his pro- 
fession to appraise landscape, man-made 
as well as natural, and a judgment based 
on experience gained in Europe as well 
as in the North, Olmsted had an equip- 
ment for his self-imposed task that no 
American investigator of his period 
possessed. Reissued in this spacious 
edition, with a helpful introduction from 
the pen of Professor Arthur Schlesinger 
Senior), his findings will be welcomed 
by all students of the Old South and of 
many inquiring laymen besides. 


The Role of Thrift 


SAVINGS IN THE 
ECONOMY : A Symposium. 
Edited by Walter W. Heller, Francis M. 
Boddy, and Carl L. Nelson. 

Minnesota University Press (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 370 pages. 40s. 


HIS volume is the 
conference on Savings, Inflation 
and Economic Progress held at the 
University of Minnesota in May, 19§2. 
The participants whose contributions 
are here reproduced included academic 
economists, statisticians, banking and 
insurance executives, and other business 
men, and experts from the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. They also included two eminent 
parliamentarians with first-hand experi- 
ence, current or recent, of a Chancellor’s 
responsibilities—Mr Douglas Abbott 
and Mr Hugh Gaitskell. This wide 
range of expertise ensured that the 
papers produced should be professional 
but not esoteric, and, perhaps more 
important, that there should be an open 
confrontation of the two aspects of 
savings which it is of such huge prac- 
tical importance to reconcile; the 
positive aspect, the classical thrift which 
is the limiting factor to all economic 
progress, and the negative aspect, the 
mere not-spending which menaces full 
employment. (Comparatively little was 
explicitly said about the ex-post, purely 
passive concept of saving as a magnitude 
settled, entirely without volition by the 
savers, by the interaction of investment 
and the supply of money. Indeed, this 
particular piece of economic deter- 
minism looks, in the light of the section 
on Savings Behaviour, too crude for 
serious consideration.) 
The papers have been arranged under 


MODERN 


result of a 


three main heads: Savings and 
Economic Policy; Savings Concepts, 
Data and Behaviour; The Savings 
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Problem in Under-developed Econo- 
mies. A survey and summing-up o! 
the symposium by Professor Harlan M 
Smith prefaces ‘the whole, and a com- 
prehensive discussion of Savings and 
the Problem of Inflation in the United 
States, by Mr George Garvy, rounds i 
off. Necessarily there is a good deal o! 
duplication, though, as often happens 
the comparatively slight divergence 
between writers approaching the sam: 
topic from different angles are some- 
times particularly instructive. 

Necessarily too, im the proceedings of 
a short conference, there are topics left 
in the air and debates unresolved. A 
valuable hare is started in the Concept 
and Data section—how far does the 
nature and purpose of saving determin 
the degree of its anti-inflationary effect : 
how far is it practicable to keep trac! 
of that nature and purpose ?—and is no! 
pursued by the contributors on Policy 
Mr Hugh Gaitskell and Professor David 
McCord Wright ought to collide head 
on with an illuminating effusion o 
sparks, but do not; and one could 
mention plenty of other instance: 
Nevertheless this is a stimulating, solid 
and valuable collection, and the con. 
ference of which it is the record could 
usefully provide an example for Britis! 
academics, administrators and busines 
men. 





Implacable Moloch 
SOVIET EMPIRE. 


Asia and Stalinism. 
By Sir Olaf Caroe. 
Macmillan. 300 pages. 25s. 


The Turks of Centra 


HIS book presents with understand- 

ing and enthusiasm, and with excel- 
lent maps, the story of the Turanian 
peoples of Soviet Central Asia: It ha: 
to some extent been inspired by Professor 
Velidi Togan’s “Turkistan To-day,” 
first published in Turkish in 1929 
and revised in 1940. The first part 
gives a historical and cultural back- 
ground of this “crucible of empires” 
and the concluding chapters discuss the 
“heritage of chagatai” and the extent to 
which Turkic national traditions can cal! 
a halt to communism. These chapters 
are the best in the book and it is when 
writing of Babur—‘“ warrior in single 
combat . . . man of letters . . . born a 
prince and in the end a founder of an 
empire ”—or describing the interplay of 
Turks and Mongols as resembling “ the 
raindrops on a moving windowpane .. . 
streaming together across the glass only 
when a storm of rain blows up and 
carries all before it,” that Sir Olaf opens 
doors through which one must enter and 
look more closely at the peoples he 
portrays. 

The central section of the book dis- 
cusses the Czarist period, the dynamic 
but brief transition years (with a new 
assessment of Enver Pasha), and the 
period of Soviet domination. It is uncom- 
promisingly pro-Turkic and its very 
virtues at times threaten its value as an 
objective study. A defect is the equation 
of Czarist and of Soviet policy towards 
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Starch does surprising things 
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GLUCOSE 


Ji is net always easy for jam manufacturers to make jams 
that contain enough soluble solids to be satisfactory in 
quality, yet are not too sweet for their customers’ taste and 
will not crystallize during storage. Liquid glucose, which is 
made from starch, helps jam manufacturers to solve these 
It provides abundant food energy but is not as 
sweet as cane or beet sugar (sucrose). When liquid glucose 
is used in jam making to replace some of the sucrose it re- 
duces excessive sweetness without reducing food value; 

brings out the natural flavour of the fruit ; it helps “rag to 
set; and it prevents crystallization. Corn Products Company 
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these particular, peoples. In the nine- 
teenth century juxtaposition of Kazakh 
and Russian, the tragedies and perplexi- 
ties of nomads anywhere in contact with 
a colonising frontier of settlement should 
be assessed. Whateversthey did else- 
where and however cruel their battles, 
the Czars in Central Asia left Koran 
schools, Muslim ecclesiastical endow- 
ments and customary law intact. 


Dealing with the Soviet period Sir 
Olaf states unequivocally what is happen- 
ing in the five republics and shows the 
scale and the ruthlessness: of Com- 
munist ambition and the _ resulting 
trammelling of national aspirations. Yet 
here, too, some observations could be 
made. The view that the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet was put in because Kemal’s Turkey 
went over to the Latin script could be 
compared with a philologist’s suggestion 
that Soviet nationalities living in close 
contact with the Russians changed over 
because “it is easier to write one’s 
mother tongue with traditional Russian 
letters than with a... medley of charac- 
ers elaborated . . . by some ‘ compromis- 
ng” alphabetic commission.” On the 
nomads it should be added that seasonal 
pasturage has been reintroduced in some 
places. This belated measure will not 
ndeed bring back to life the million 
Kazakhs who perished in the forced col- 
lectivisation, which Sir Olaf describes 
with great insight. His book is valuable 
for putting into the limelight the process 
if assimilation by an implaccable Moloch 
vf fifteen million people who both 
deserve and claim a better fate. 


Europe’s Geography 
A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 
Edited by George W. Hoffman. 
Methuen, 775 pages. 52s. 6d. 


4 SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 
By J. M. Houston. 
Duckworth. 271 pages. 2ls. 


rrO write an advanced geographical 

textbook on the whole of Europe 
that will be at once comprehensive and 
within reach of the pockets of under- 
graduates and teachers is probably an 
impossible task. Most writers reduce 
the ground to be covered by concentrat- 
ing, consciously or otherwise, on certain 
aspects of European geography. In the 
past it was generally physical geography, 
ind the relation of human geography to 
its physical- setting, that was in favour. 
More recently greater emphasis has been 
placed on the way that man himself has, 
throughout history, formed the 
geographical framework within which he 
lives. Professor Hoffman inclines to this 
second approach, which is a natural 
reaction against the crude physical 
determinism of earlier writers. A further 
but related difficulty is to decide what 
proportion of the book shall be devoted 
to the systematic study of Europe as a 
whole, and what to the large number of 
quite small regions, of the order of the 
French Pays, which are so characteristic 
of the European scene. Professor Hoff- 
man’s solution is to devote two chapters 


to the necessary historical and physical 
introductions, and then to divide Europe 
into seven major regions (Western 
Europe, Northern Europe, etc.), to each 
of which one chapter is devoted. 


Within these chapters the treatment of 
material is mainly systematic: geology 
and physiography are followed by 
historical geography, population, agri- 
cultural geography and so on. Such a 
systematic treatment may well be the 
only way of dealing with the mass of 
material available, but the lack of purely 
regional geography does rather smooth 
over the variety of texture that is so 
characteristic of the European landscape. 
It is possible also that the pendulum has 
swung too far from physical geography: 
there is continual and necessary insist- 
ence on the importance of the historical 
development underlying Europe’s human 
geography, but the equally revealing 
story of the growth of Europe’s physical 
frame has been comparatively ignored. 


Professor Hoffman, as well as con- 
tributing the chapter on Central Europe, 
had the task of co-ordinating the efforts 
of no fewer than nine other American 
ind European geographers, of whom 
Professor East of Great Britain con- 
tributed the long chapter on “The 
Historical Background.” This work of 
co-ordination is managed extremely 
well: all the regional contributions are 
built to a standard pattern, and each, we 
are told, was read by all the other con- 
tributors. The resultant unity is 
enhanced by the excellent maps, the 
majority from the same hand, which 
make this generally well-produced 
volume a real pleasure to use. 
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*OCIAL geography, according to Dr 
+? Houston, is the study of “the dis- 
tribution and limits of population, 
migration and change ; the study of rural 
settlements and field systems ; and urban 
geography.” These are topics on which 
British geographers have produced com- 
paratively little work ; the lack of studies 
of types of rural settlement and field 
systems is particularly noticeable. The 
output of their continental colleagues 
has been more voluminous, but is largely 
inaccessible to those who have not both 
linguistic ability and the use of a major 
geographical library. The idea of sum- 
marising this mass of work upon Euro- 
pean geography, of relating to it the 
more scattered work on our own coun- 
try, and of including with it the results 
of the author’s own researches was 
therefore a most valuable one. The 
material is presented in a clear and 
logical form, with interesting and well- 
drawn maps and some most striking air 
photographs of various types of towns, 
villages and field systems. If it does 
nothing else, this book will serve to 
remind British geographers of the tasks 
that still lie before them in writing the 
human geography of thetr own country. 

This is not the usual. textbook version 
of what is already familiar to everybody, 
but a serious book for which there was 
a very real demand. It is therefore un- 
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fortunate that when Ur Houston’s work 
is examined more closely, certain defi- 
ciencies are noticeable. In the chapters 
on the various aspects of the rural land- 
scape, the important German studies of 
the last twenty years are almost entirely 
neglected, while much of the mforma- 
tion on the forms of Germanic rural 
settlement is misleading as it now stands. 
In addition, the book is marred, 
especially in its list of references, by a 
disproportionate number of errors in 
the spelling of names and foreign words, 
and by incorrect page _ references 
Finally there is a more debatable point: 
the author restricts social geography to 
the study of the various visible features 
of the cultural landscape quoted at the 
beginning of this review, together with 
population. Such a study is interesting 
and valuable, but is it really impossible 
to advance no closer to a truly social 
geography than this ? 


Shorter Notices 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
PAPERS. 

Edited by Alan T. Peacock, Ralph Turvey, 
and Elizabeth Henderson. 

Macmillan. 255 pages. 15s. 


With the aid of Unesco funds, the Inter- 
national Economic Association is doing a 
useful job in translating and republishing 
the important economic papers of which 
this volume forms the third selection. The 
Swedish School is represented by a pene- 
trating critique of Professor Myrdal’s 
“Monetary Equilibrium” by Hr. Tord 
Palander (1941) and by Wicksell’s key 
essay, “ The Enigma of Business Cycles” 
(1907). There is an interesting correspon- 
dence between Croce and Paret “on the 
Economic Principle,” from the Giornale 
degl: Economist: of 1900 and 1901. More 
recent reprints are “Customs Unions and 
National Interests” (Maurice Byé, Econo- 
mie Appliquées 1950) ; “ Underemployment 
in Underdeveloped Economies” (Alfredo 
and Ifigenia de Navarrete, El Tremestrio 
Econémico, 1951) ; and “ A Comparison of 
Marxian and Keynesian Dynamics” (Hans 
Peter, fahrbticher fir Nationaldkonomie 
und Statistik, 1950)—this last being the only 
mathematical contribution. 


The principle of selection is not clear, and 
a paragraph or two of editorial comment, 
particularly on those older papers whose 
background both of theory and of current 
events is outside the personal recollection 
of most readers today, would make the col- 
lection more valuable, but the standard is 
high throughout. 


* 


LAW AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 
By W. J. Weston. 
Rupert Hart-Davies. 146 pages. 7s. 6d. 


This is a collection of articles almost all 
of which have previously appeared in 
Country Life. It does not set out to be 
a complete textbook for the farmer (today, a 
farmer would need the whole of the “ Laws 
of England” if he wanted any such thing) ; 
it succeeds in being pleasantly informative. 
It is, perhaps, best suited to the gentleman 
farmer (if he still exists), someone who likes 
to have some knowledge of his rights and 
duties in his head but who is wise enough 
to know that he may have to fall back upon 
professional advice if he runs into real 
difficulty. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Economic Balance Sheet 


Washington, D.C. 

f ye annual Economic Report to Congress 1s a product of 

the Employment Act of 1946 which at the same time 
created the Council of Economic Advisers, one of whose 
duties is to “ assist and advise ” the President in preparing 
the report. Until last week, therefore, Mr Truman was the 
only President who had ever been required to report at the 
beginning of each session on the nation’s economic health. 
For a time, indeed, in the spring of 1953, it seemed that he 
might be the last, as well as the first. Congress nearly 
destroyed the Council, and did succeed in disbanding its 
taff, by cutting off appropriations, and it was months before 
President Eisenhower was able to put the machine together 
again and appoint the three new members. 

The change in the Administration and in the composition 
of the Council gave added interest to the report which went 
to Congress on January 28th. When Mr Leon Keyserling 
was chairman there were regular complaints. that what had 
been intended as a severely objective document had become 
too political, and there was some curiosity about whether 
Dr Arthur Burns, who is much less of a political animal, 
would be able to avoid this particular pitfall. He tried 
valiantly but, as many people had suspected, a report to be 
made by the President to Congress cannot be drafted as if 
party politics did not exist and elections were never held. 

Passages of self-congratulation, both for past achievements 
and triumphs still to come, were bound to appear—for 
example: 

The success with which flexible monetary and debt 
management policies were used in 1953, first to prevent 
inflation and later to avert credit stringency, should inspire 
confidence among all citizens in the capacity and readiness 
of government to respond promptly to changes in economic 
circumstances. 

And this is not the first Administration to take credit to 
itself at one and the same time for stopping inflation and 
for those by-products of inflation, such as the reduction of 
unemployment to the lowest level ever reached in peace- 
time, which have popular appeal. 

Those who have been watching the “readjustment ” or 
“descent from an overtime economy,” which has lately 
been making economists wonder whether the United States 
was headed for an “ orthodox recession” or, perhaps, 
something a littl more unpleasant, had hoped that the 
Economic Report would shed some light on the views of 
the three men whose responsibility it is to keep a sharp eye 
on what is happening. But it shed very little because, 
apparently, the President’s advisers on public relations 


have passed down the word that those who talk about the 
possibility of recession are to be called “ pedlars of gloom 
and doom.” The first congressional comment came from 
Mr Halleck who, as Republican leader in the House of 
Representatives, presumably knows what is expected of 
him ; he called the report a 
devastating answer to the shameful whispering campaign 
of reckless partisans who are trying to stampede the coun- 
try into a depression for their own political advantage. 
Mr Halleck, unlike Senator Douglas, who takes a more 
pessimistic view of the immediate future, is not hampered 
by a knowledge of economics ; he overlooked—as did all 
the writers of headlines in the American press—the signi- 
ficant fact that almost every expression of confidence by the 
Economic Advisers was followed by a warning. The warn- 
ing generally took the form of a statement that a “ minor 
readjustment ” could develop into something serious unless 
the government was prepared to use the power at its dis- 
posal—power which, it is widely feared, many in Congress 
would be loth to allow it to use. Nevertheless, the 
expressions of confidence are based on something more 
than a desire to discourage the United States from talking 
itself into a depression. 


* 


There are three factors which seem to justify the Coun- 
cil’s belief that the present “contraction” need not con- 
tinue until the autumn. One is that the number of new 
houses started in 1954 is expected to be close to the number 
started last year and that there is nothing to suggest at the 
moment that the saturation point in housing has been 
reached. Indeed, the Council believes that “ vacancies in 
our cities, with few exceptions, are below the level regarded 
as necessary for a healthy, competitive market,” that the 
continued movement to the suburbs will ensure a high rate 
of residential construction for some time to come and 
that, thanks to the system of insuring and guaranteeing 
mortgages, “ the housing industry has become less vulner- 
able to recessionary influences and is less likely to contribute 
to economic instability.” 

The report also points out that there is no speculative 
position on the Stock Exchange, as there was in 1929, to 
multiply the effects of a business contraction. There has 
been, however,—and this may prove equally unstabilising— 
an enormous increase in the amount of instalment credit 
outstanding. It was just over $3 billion at the time of the 
crash in 1929, fell to as little as $1.5 billion by the end of 
1932, and has been rising rapidly ever since 1945, except 


* 
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during the first year of the Korean war. It increased, 
indeed, in the twelve months between June, 1952, and 
June, 1953, by the record amount of $4.6 billion—from 
$16 to $20.6 billion—and, despite the drop in employment 
since then, it has grown another $1.2 billion. But there 
would not have to be any great further rise in unemploy- 
ment before the potential danger of such a large draft on the 
future became a very present one. There was also, by the 
end of 1953, more than $100 billion of mortgage debt out- 
standing, which would undoubtedly have, in the eyes of the 
debtor, a prior claim. 

However, perhaps the single most hopeful factor the 
Council was able to report, and one that had not been pre- 
viously revealed, was that, while inventories declined during 
November and December, the level of retail sales did not. 
Since what has happened so far has been an inventory reces- 
sion, there is reason to hope that the Economic Advisers 
are right in their belief that “the inventory adjustments 
have been largely responses to current sales rather than pro- 
tective movements geared to unfavourable forecasts of future 
sales.” If this belief is true, then they are right in saying 
that the “ moderate contraction now under way” should 
stop soon. But, with the caution they show throughout the 
report, they add the warning that “an inventory readjust- 
ment can affect other types of spending” and, indeed, the 
whole stream of business and consumer spending. 


There is, therefore, nothing in the report to answer the 
question being asked by so many people—is there going to 
be a recession serious enough to have a disturbing effect 
on the rest of the world, if not on the United States as well ? 
It would not be surprising to learn that Messrs Burns, 
Jacoby and Stewart are somewhat less optimistic as indivi- 
duals than is the Council of Economic Advisers as a corporate 
body. And they can hardly be altogether confident that, 
should the moment come when they feel that the govern- 
ment must act, their advice will be taken in time. The 
chairmen of congressional committees, although nominally 
of the President’s party, are likely to be obstructive, but 
there might also be opposition from nearer home. It is, 
fter all, less than four months since the Deputy to the 
Secretary of the Treasury congratulated the country on 
moving back to American principles from the “ alien 
philosophy partly borrowed from Karl Marx and partly 
from Maynard Keynes ” which had, during the last twenty 
years, “ crept into public thinking and into the councils of 
government.” Yet should it become necessary to counter 
recession, it will be difficult for the Economic Advisers to 
find any expedients which are not tainted with one or other 
of these philosophies. 






“Buy American” Shocks 


New York. 


‘HE Department of the Interior has just awarded a new 

contract for an electrical transformer for the Bonneville 
dam in Oregon to an American firm, the Maloney Elec- 
trical Company, even though its offer, a minimum of 
$404,000 with an escalator clause that might push the price 
up to $480,000, was at its lowest nearly $140,000 above 
the amount bid by an Austrian firm, the American Elin 
Company, and nearly $70,000 above an Italian tender. This 
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award came shortly after a similar case, in which another 
Bonneville contract went to the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, although both the American Elin and English 
Electric Companies had submitted bids that were substan- 
tially lower. On both these occasions, the Department of 
the Interior argued that the foreign firms had insufficient 
experience of building the particular type of transformer 
required, although the Austrian and British companies had 
previously been awarded contracts, not yet completed, for 
similar types of equipment for the Bonneville dam. 

Foreign firms may therefore be excused for fearing 
that the tendency of the present Administration is to avoid 
arguments with the American electrical industry by inter- 
preting specifications and engineering requirements in ways 
that keep competitors from abroad out of the American 
market. If this is so, then it will make little difference to 
foreign firms even if Congress does improve the Buy Ameri- 
can Act, which requires that domestic concerns be given 
preference in the award of government contracts, as the 
Randall Commission recommended. 


The Buy American Act is a vague Act, which has 
generally been interpreted by administrative regulation to 
mean that foreign bids may be accepted if they are 25 per 
cent lower than the lowest American bid. Although the 
government agencies since the Republicans came to power 
have at times seemed to be keeping to this criterion, at 


‘other times the factors on which they have based their 


awards have been difficult to appraise. This erratic 
behaviour has given nearly as much cause for complaint to 
the domestic industry as to overseas competitors. The 
recent Bonneville contracts are examples of awards that 
have gone to American firms when foreign bids have been 
lower by more than 25 per cent, but on other occasions a 
foreign firm has won a contract even when it underbid by 
less than 25 per cent. For instance, the English Electric 
Company was recently. successful with a bid, for two 
generators for the McNary Dam, which was only 1§ per 
cent below that of the General Electric Company. 


This American firm has protested to the government 
against the award, adding to the domestic electrical 
industry’s rising clamour for more effective and certain 
protection than has been provided by the Buy American 
Act. American manufacturers of heavy generating equip- 
ment have been faced with mounting competition, particu- 
larly for federal government contracts, ever since the 
European electrical industry began to re-enter the American 
market after the war. 


* 


The American electrical industry rests its case for pre- 
ferential treatment on three broad bases. It contends, first, 
that foreign firms have insufficient experience of manufac- 
turing for and installing equipment in the United States— 
although how such experience could ever be gained if 
imports were barred is not explained ; that, while foreign 
firms may meet American engineering standards as set out 
in the specifications, normally they do not, as do American 
firms, provide for overloads well in excess of rated capacity ; 
that, owing to the high cost of labour in the United States, 
American equipment is built with a view to minimising 
maintenance costs, while in Europe such considerations are 
less important ; and that American suppliers can guarantee 
an immediate and continuous repair service, but that over- 
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eas suppliers are less dependable and may, in wartime, 
ye unable to ship urgently needed replacement parts. 
secondly, as the General Electric Company calculated in 
he McNary Dam case, the American bidder May argue, on 
1¢ basis of a number of rigid assumptions, that the federal 
sovernment loses More in tax receipts, from the domestic 
4 nanufacturer and from his suppliers, his employees and his 
4 hareholders, than it gains by accepting a lower tender and 
4 -ollecting import duty from the overseas supplier. The 
lectrical companies’ third contention is that, since a pros- 
erous domestic electrical equipment industry is essential 
the security of the United States in time of war, that 
dustry must be protected against foreign competition. 
The greatest benefit to the federal government, and to 
national security, would obviously be obtained if American 
rms could win all the contracts by underbidding their 
= ‘reign competitors. This raises the issue which is funda- 
iental to the whole controversy—the question of compara- 
ive labour costs in the United States and Europe. Heavy 
power generating equipment is essentially “ custom built,” 
; ) exact specifications and tailored to meet the needs of the 
@ particular project. With few exceptions, therefore, the 
najor Components cannot be mass-produced. The cost of 
labour is thus a large part of the total cost: wages in the 
European electrical industry are so much lower than in 
the American that no conceivable advantage in produc- 
tivity that the United States may have in this type of equip- 
ment is sufficient to offset the labour cost advantages enjoyed 
by its European competitors. Experts have recently 
esumated that wage costs in the electrical equipment 
industry in Britain were in 1952 only 28 per cent of the 
equivalent American labour cost and that, more signifi- 
4 cantly, the differential between the two had widened 
considerably since 1938. Although comparisons of this 
nature can never be exact, there is certainly a large wage 
jifferential, at existing exchange rates. But does this mean 
hat a single American industry must be protected at the 
expense not only of the American taxpayer, but of the 
5 prosperity and industrial strength of America’s allies ? 








American Notes 


i 





Constitutional Divisions 


4 6 lise the fog of party rivalry and parliamentary 
manoeuvre that at the time of writing surrounds the 

senate debate on Mr Bricker’s constitutional amendment, 
is clear only that the.amendment itself has now no chance 

4 f being approved by the necessary majority of two-thirds 
ind that the President’s opposition to any interference with 
he constitutional division of powers is as strong as ever. 
(3 tor the White House has turned down a bipartisan com- 
: promise, the best that could. be worked out by Senator 

Knowland, the Republican leader, and Senator George, the 

4 Democrats’ constitutional authority, and one that Mr 
4 Bricker too was prepared to accept. Its exact terms are not 
available, but it is understood to have included an earlier 

proposal of Mr George’s, that congressional approval 
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should be required for executive agreements—the President 

can now conclude these with other countries without con- 

gressional approval, at least until the necessary funds have 

to be voted. This made the compromise unacceptable to 

Mr Eisenhower, even though it abandoned the notorious 

“ which ” clause, the centre of the objections to the Bricker 

amendment. This clause would, it is argued, enable a 
single State Legislature to block United States participation 
in an international treaty. 

The effect of the controversy on the Bricker amendment, 
and of the Administration’s efforts to rally public opinion 
against it, has been that this constitutional argument has 
become a lively, even if not a very well understood, political 
issue. This partly explains why the President is prepared 
to forgo the outright victory which he could certainly have 
over the rebellious members of his own party, and to con- 
sider a constitutional compromise in the Senate, provided 
it is innocuous, which would allay popular fears that the 
presidential treaty-making powers might be abused. 
Another even stronger reason for a compromise, at least 
for one acceptable to Mr Bricker, is that it would prevent 
the division between the two wings of the Republican party, 
Mr Bricker’s isolationists and Mr Eisenhower’s interna- 
tionalists, from becoming publicly defined in a bitter fight 
and an open vote in the Senate. Finally, a compromise 
would, or perhaps only might, mean the end of the argu- 
ment, which will otherwise constantly come up, to divide 
the Republican party and perplex the voters, between now 
and the November elections. : 

But it seems unlikely that any compromise amendment 
can be found that is approved both by the President and 
two-thirds of the Senate, especially since a group of liberal 
Democrats is opposed to any tampering at all with the con- 
stitutional treaty-making provisions. It now appears prob- 
able that the whole question will be referred back to com- 
mittee. There is always a danger that from there it may 
escape once more on to the floor of the Senate, but the 
President’s supporters hope that this time they will be able 
to kill it off before it does. 


Return of the Prodigal Son 


be: President’s counsel of sympathy and suspended 
judgment has been welcomed by many Americans who 
are unwilling to jump to conclusions about the former 
prisoners of war from Korea who are to be tried for col- 
laborating with their captors. Mr Eisenhower even referred 
his listeners to the parable of the prodigal son, to excuse 
men who made a simple mistake under trying circum- 
stances—that is, became sympathetic to Communist ideas 
—and then repented. There are other Americans, however, 
who feel that there is no excuse for those who “ went 
progressive” and still more, particularly in the services, 
who feel that standards must be maintained, whatever 
extenuation the individual may plead. 

Both the President and the Defence Secretary seemed 
surprised and displeased by the timing of the Army’s 
announcement that it had arrested one of these returned 
prodigal sons, Corporal Dickenson, and that a court of 
inquiry would determine whether he should be court- 
martialled on charges of currying favour with the Com- 
munists, at the expense of his fellow prisoners, to secure 
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better treatment for himself. Corporal Dickenson was one 
of the original 23 Americans who refused repatriation ; 
with one other, he later changed his mind. At the time 
of his arrest the Department of Defence evidently had not 
abandoned hope, as it did a little later when it issued 
dishonorable discharges for the remaining 21, that they 
might be won back. The Army’s view is that in simple 
justice to other prisoners who suffered the full rigours of 
the camps, Corporal Dickenson could not be left to enjoy, 
undisturbed, the prodigal’s welcome which Crackers’ Neck, 
Virginia, had accorded him. 

On the case of Colonel Schwable, which is rather 
different, the President said what is in many minds: that 
no one sitting in the comparative security and comfort 
of Washington could be sure how he would have acted 
under mental and physical torture. Colonel Schwable, of 
the Marines, was the highest ranking of the 36 American 
airmen who signed false confessions of having taken part 
in germ warfare. All renounced them when they were 
released. Forty others nobly refused to sign anything. The 
President’s assurance that the Secretary of Defence will 
watch both trials carefully is, however, a guarantee that 
justice will be tempered with mercy and that if the Marine 
Corps’ motto of Semper Fidelis must be upheld, it will 
not be done too ruthlessly. 


Coffee Boils Over 


1TH the price of green coffee boiling up from 57 
VU cents to over 70 cents a pound in two months, and 
with the retail price of vacuum-packed ground coffee at 
over $1 (7s.) a pound, and in danger of going to $1.20 in 
a few weeks, there is fervid rivalry in Congress and govern- 
ment for the honour of finding the source of the heat. If 
the Republicans cannot shift the blame, high coffee prices 
will scald their chances of winning housewives’ votes next 
November. But if they succeed in shifting it, as many of 
them are trying to do, on to the Latin American suppliers 
of coffee, then the relations of the United States with its 
neighbours will cease to be good. 

There is in fact little doubt that coffee will remain on 
the boil for months, if not years. For this winter’s rise 
in price is, in part at least, the result of a short crop in 
Brazil this season and of a severe frost last July which will 
affect next season’s crop. Brazilian officials have invited 
American clubwomen and trade unionists to come and see 
for themselves that higher prices are justified by the present 
shortage. This disaster came at a time when the once 
plentiful stocks in Brazil, which supplies about half the 
coffee used in the United States—and the United States 
uses two-thirds of the coffee consumed in the world— 
were nearing exhaustion. For since the war’s end brought 
Europe back into the market, a steadily rising demand for 
coffee has been regularly exceeding production. New 
bushes planted now will take several years to produce 
a crop, far longer than any American buyers’ strike is likely 
to be sustained, against present prices, at least. Even now 
such strikes, much publicised as they are, seem far from 
general, although one restaurant is paying five cents to every 
customer who orders a substitute beverage with his meal 
and coffeeless Wednesdays are being suggested. 

But in spite, or probably because, of this underlying 
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situation, the Federal Trade Commission has found enough 
evidence of speculation to justify it in starting, at the Presi- 
dent’s request, a full-scale investigation of the rise in future 
prices and of a possible corner in coffee. The Senate 
Banking Committee is conducting an inquiry of its own 
into the whole market position, and Senator Gillette is 
improving the occasion by urging that the Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange be brought under federal control. The other 
exchanges, for domestically produced commodities, are 
already controlled and Senator Gillette has been recom- 
mending this type of regulation for coffee ever since it last 
boiled over four years ago. 


Ashamed to be Solvent 


— of Congress who find it as difficult to balance 
their own budgets as it is to balance the federal 
government’s are equally reluctant in both cases to apply 
the obvious remedy, especially in an election year. For 
they believe, and a recent Gallup poll confirmed that belief, 
that the voters would look as suspiciously at a Congressman 
who had voted for an increase in his own salary while 
preaching economy as they would at one who had voted 
for an increase in taxation. ‘ Thus, even though congres- 
sional salaries are among the few that have not gone 
up since 1946, members of Congress were alone in testi- 
fying to the President’s Commission on Judicial and Con- 
gressional Salaries against higher pay for Senators and 
Representatives. One of these witnesses, Mr Burdick of 
North Dakota, has since relented to the extent of sug- 
gesting a bonus of $2,500 a year every time a legislator is 
re-elected. 

The commission evidently, and probably rightly, took 
such expressions of satisfaction as being for public con- 
sumption only and it has given members of Congress an 
opportunity of saving both their faces and their solvency. 
Its report, on which some action must be taken before the 
middle of March, recommends such a big increase in con- 
gressional salaries that legislators can vote themselves a 
substantial rise and still argue that they are exercising great 
self-denial. The commission proposed a doubling of the 
present pay of $12,500 which, with the expense allowance 
of $2,500, would bring congressional salaries up to nearly 
£10,000 a year before taxes, with free office space, secre- 
tarial help and other perquisites as well. At present, how- 
ever, the expenses of only one trip home and back a year 
are paid; the commission suggests that six round trips 
should be allowed free. 

The commission’s argument is that congressional pay has 
not only not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living and 
the responsibilities of the position, but has also fallen below 
the salaries that members could earn in other employment, 
notably in industry and legal practice, and even in the civil 
service. As a result members of Congress are taking outside 
work when legislation today should be a full-time job, some 
experienced legislators are retiring from Congress and able 
men without private means are refusing to run for election. 
This argument can also be applied to the judiciary, and 
salary increases, of much the same order as those advocated 
for Congressmen, are recommended for federal judges. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives and the Vice- 
President, who presides over the Senate, should, according 
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o the commission, get $40,000 instead of $30,000 a year 

ind more adequate expense allowances. The Vice-Presi- 

lent, whose duties are becoming more onerous, should also 
ive an official residence. If all the recommendations were 
irried out, the net cost would be only $7.5 million a year, 
lowing for the amount that would come back to the 
easury in tax payments. 








Additives or Octanes ? 
New York 
rpue higher quality petrol containing new chemical 
[ “ additives,” which has now been introduced in 
Britain, has been available to American motorists since last 
immer. In the American race for better engine perform- 
3 ice, a flying start was secured by the Shell Oil Company 
4 vith an aggressive advertising campaign for its new TCP 
5 trol, a premium grade fuel containing the additive tri- 
3 syl-phosphate, first developed for the Air Force. The 
pany enjoyed an immediate and striking increase in 





3 iles beyond even its own expectations, and it was five 
4 months before competitors began to fight back seriously. 
% Chey relied, however, in general on the appeal of higher 
3 yctane fuels, rather than on additives, although if they 
: ould find better additives than Shell has done, there is no 


loubt that they would use them. 

The basic problem, from which started the race for the 
quality stakes, is that of dealing with the unwanted metallic 
deposits that collect in motor-car engines. The deposits 
on the sparking plug form a conductor which short-circuits 
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the spark ; those in the cylinder head become “ hot spots,” 
giving rise to pre-ignition, an undesirable condition recog- 
nisable by a noise described appropriately as “ wild ping” ; 
this is not to be confused with the conventional “ knock- 
ing ” normally associated with the burning of too’ low octane 
petrol in a high-compression engine. In both cases, the 
effect of the deposits is to reduce significantly the power of 
the engine. 

Other oil companies dispute the Shell claims regarding 
both the frequency of pre-ignition and plug-fouling, and 
the effectiveness of TCP in overcoming them. Since the 
arguments are based on tests carried out by different com- 
panies, under different conditions, and notably with different 
brands of petrol and motor oil, refined by different methods, 
the disagreement is hardly surprising. But it is indeed 
remarkable that, while one company could find that only 
3 per cent of late model cars experienced pre-ignition 
troubles, another company could claim that 95 per cent did. 

More fundamental than this technical and statistical dis- 
pute, however, is the adoption by the oil companies of twe 
separate, although not necessarily mutually incompatible, 
routes to better engine performance. The Shell way—the 
additive way—has given quick results, but its main purpose 
is to neutralise the adverse effects of the deposits, without 
preventing their occurrence. The other way is to tackle 
the problem at its source, by trying to eliminate those pro- 
perties of petrol and motor oils which cause the deposits in 
the combustion chamber. The motorist may well be 
gratified by the new power thus put at his disposal. But 
perhaps the economist may be forgiven for wondering, as 
he watches the crawling city traffic, whether the value of 
the prize is worth the cost of the resources expended in 
winning it. 
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On the trail 
of trade 


HE National City Bank of New 
York was the first American 
national bank to open a foreign 
branch. Since that day it has always 
been a leader on the trail of trade. 
Wherever trade has been active, 
The National City Bank has opened 
a branch. Today the bank commands 
a world-wide network of 57 overseas 
branches, staffed by men with a 
first-hand knowledge of local 
business practices and regulations. 
In addition, The National City Bank 
has correspondents in every commer- 
cially important city in the world. 
The London branches offer the 
facilities of this world-wide organi- 
zation and are, as well, uniquely 
equipped to advise on trade with 
the dollar countries. 





Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. London Offices —Cily: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. West End; 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.I 
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Businessmen’s Trust-Busting 


- group appointed to recommend changes in thé anti- 
trust laws is not likely to report in time for Congress 
to act at this session. But already the Republican 
philosophy of “ promoting competition rather than attack- 
ing industry ” is bearing fruit. Somewhat fewer new cases 
are being brought by the Department of Justice—under 
thirty in the past year, compared with an average of fifty a 
year under the Democrats. This is not necessarily proof 
of relaxed vigilance, as some small traders fear; the 
Republicans claim that they are bringing only legally sound 
cases against clear-cut violations of the law, instead of 
pursuing ideological vendettas which will not hold up in 
court, such as that against the du Pont Company for an 
alleged monopoly in cellophane. The suit brought against 
Pan American World Airlines and the Grace Company for 
restricting competition in transport to South America 
through their control of Panagra Airways has shown that 
some big businesses which enjoyed immunity under the 
Democrats are in for rude shocks. 

Particular emphasis, however, is being placed on weeding 
out the hoary perennials, cases begun as long ago as 1941, 
and saving both business and the government time and 
money by trying to reach agreement out of court in both 
old and new cases. Whether substance is being sacrificed 
to speed depends upon the terms in individual cases. In 
one important settlement, that with the great chain grocers, 
the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, the general view 
is that the company got off lightly. The A and P, as it is 
generally known, has promised to mend its ways and 
dissolve one offending subsidiary, but despite the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s insistence that it is going to spend more 
time on enforcement than the Democrats did, there is some 
doubt whether compliance will be easy to obtain. The 
original aim of the Democrats was to break up the chain 
into seven competing units. 

At the Federal Trade Commission, which also investi- 
gates anti-trust violations, the new Republican majority has 
; propounded a “rule of reason ” in place of the twenty-year- 
old Democratic practice of making certain trade practices 
automatic (or per se) violations of the law. But the wider 
look which the commission is insisting on taking at the 
economic consequences of certain practices and the greater 
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discretion it intends to exercise may not always benefit 
business. One smal] concern, whose exclusive contracts the 
commission decided had not greatly injured competition, 
has profited. But the case against Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
which a trial examiner dismissed, is to be reheard ; the 
commission believes that when Pillsbury bought up the 
assets of two competing flour concerns, the company, on 
the face of things, did exactly what Congress forbade when 
it tightened the anti-merger provisions in 1950. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Senate has ratified the mutual security treaty with 
the Republic of Korea, which was negotiated last August 
after the truce had been signed in Korea. Administration 
spokesmen assured Senators that the United States was not 
committed by the treaty should the South Koreans resume 
hostilities on their own responsibility. 


* 


Last week, after The Economist had gone to press, the 
Senate Interior Committee reversed its earlier refusal to 
separate the twin questions of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. The Hawaiian Bill will be debated shortly by the 
full Senate, while the Alaskan Bill is still in committee. 


* 


The launching of the atomic submarine, Nautilus, last 
month marks the first major attempt to propel a vessel by 
atomic energy. Built in two and a half years at a cost of 
$5§ million, this giant of the submarine fleet will undergo 
sea tests in about six months to substantiate the belief that. 
with a top speed of 30 knots, it can circle the globe without 
surfacing, a wartime advantage that may offset its size 
and cost. 


* 


Through a special Bill that has been passed by Congress 
and sent to the President, the acreage that may be planted 
to cotton in 1954 has been raised from the 18 million 
acres set by the Secretary of Agriculture, in accordance 
with the law on price supports, to 21 million acres. The 
new figure still represents a 16 per cent. reduction from 
the 25 million acres planted last year, but various steps 
are also taken in the Bill to soften the blow to the western 
states which suffer most severely from these cuts. 


* 


In the first major Bill to come before it at this session, 
the House speedily gave its approval, and an initial fund 
of $26 million, for the establishment of an Air Force 
Academy, with the same status as the Navy’s Annapolis and 
the Army’s West Point. The number of students will be 
limited to 300 cadets annually until the Academy is per- 
manently established, at a site yet to.be chosen and at a 
cost of between $100 million and $500 million. Senate 
approval is, however, still needed. 
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Save and save again 


FLY 7WA 


Sky Tourist in Thriff Season 





TWA Sky Tourist fares—already thrifty—are now 
reduced again! Until March 3lst, during TWA Thrift 
Season, you make a double saving . . . and still enjoy 
the same world-famous TWA service, the choice of 3 
million people a year. You travel in comfortable, dep- 
endable TWA Constellations—at lowest possible cost. 

Meals are complimentary and drinks are available 
at reasonable prices. This is the time to flY—TWA 
Sky Tourist. 


For your TWA booking, see your Travel Agent or ‘phone TWA 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1234 


TWA Reservation Service available day and night. ee 
Manchester. Tel.: BLAckfriars 4649 
Birmingham. Tel.: CENtral 6469 & LZ Y 
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See these sample savings s 
London to New York | : 

First Class i 
Return on season £253.19.0 5 
Return Thrift Season £217 . 18.0 | 2 
Thrift Season saves you £36. 1. o | 5 
Sky Tourist | si 


Return on season £176 .16.0 : 
Return Thrift Season £151. 16.0 


Thrift Season savesyou £25.0.0 
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The World Overseas 


1954 


Tibet Behind Curtains 


EGOTIATIONS between India and China about 
Tibet began in Peking on the last day of 1953. It 
been officially stated by Mr Nehru that the talks will 
with territorial questions—that is to say, with the 
indemarcated sections of the Indo-Tibetan border, which 
are presumably t they are—but only with matters 
of Since the Ch in 1951 
reconqu sa Tibet after its long period of de facto inde- 
pendence had to deal with factors of Indian 
which do not conform to their idea of 
the country, and which were not auto- 
matically eliminated even when India withdrew its original 
protest against the sup- 
pression of Tibetan inde- 
pendence. During the period 
of independence the Indian 
government had had a repre- 
sentative with quasi-diplo- 
matic functions in Lhasa ; 
with the restoration of 
Chinese rule, Delhi was 
willing to reduce this to a 
consulate-general ; but that 
still left it with a means of 
contact with the Tibetan 
authorities in the capital, and 
with three other consulates 
at Yatung, Gyangtse and 
Gartok. All these had Indian 
military guards for their 
protection and communica- 
tion with India by an Indian- 
owned telegraph service. 
These consular agencies have hitherto served the needs 
of a number of Indian merchants trading with Tibet across 
the Himalayan passes. There has also been a constant 
coming and going of Indians over the frontier in pilgrimage 
to the sacred lake of Manasarowar, which is within Tibet. 
All such contacts are naturally contrary to Communist ideas 
of s secluding a people who have been “ liberated” from 
contamination by the non-Communist world ; and in any 
case, if Chinese sovereignty over Tibet is once recognised 
and made effective, it is for the Chinese government to 
decide whether it will allow foreign consulates to exist in 
Tibet or permit foreigners to enter the country. In 
Sinkiang, where there was formerly an Indian consulate- 
general at Kashgar and Indian merchants did a brisk trade 
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from Kashmir, conditions have been made impossible { 
Indian residence or travel since the Communists took ove 
control ; the province has been declared a “closed area ” 
and the Kashgar consulate-general has had to be wound up. 
In Tibet the Chinese Communists have not yet proceeded 
to such extreme measures in order to isolate the territory 
from India, but Indian merchants and pilgrims have bee: 
subjected to vexatious and harassing treatment and it ha: 
been made plain that the new authorities are unwilling 
allow the old relations with India to continue. 

For Mr Nehru the situation is politically an awkward 
one, for if Indians are to be excluded from Tibet as the 
have already been excluded 
from Sinkiang, it cannot fail 
to produce adverse criticism 
at home of his policy of culti- 
vating friendship with the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 
To many Indians it seems 
that the barring of Indians 
from places to which they 
have long had access is 
hardly an appreciative re- 
sponse to the friendly ges- 
tures of their Prime Minister. 
and unless he can preserve 
something of the former 
Indian rights, he may find 
himself under pressure to get 
tough with Peking, which 
would involve modification 
of his whole foreign policy. 
The present negotiations are, 
therefore, of considerable importance, and it seems that for 
bargaining purposes Delhi is relying on the minimum of 
trade with India that is indispensable to Tibet and its 
Chinese garrisons in the present state of Chinese 
communications. 

Unlike Sinkiang, which can obtain from the neighbouring 
areas of the Soviet Union any supplies which cannot be 
brought across the desert from China proper, Tibet must 
depend on India for various commodities, including extra 
food for the army of occupation, which it is still virtually 
impossible to convey in bulk over the mountain ranges 
dividing Tibet from the Chinese “ motherland.” The Com- 
munists are, indeed, working hard to remedy this state of 
affairs ; motor roads are being constructed into Tibet from 
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Sikang province to the east, from Chinghai to the north- 
4 cast and from Sinkiang to the north-west, but the distances 
4 enormous, and the conditions for road-building 
4 tremely adverse, so that for some time to come the easiest 
a roach to Lhasa and Shigatse will continue to be from 
S kim. Last year the Chinese had purchases of rice for 


troops sent up from Calcutta rather than routed 


ia tly from China, and even so the shortage of food in 
has been so severe that Peking is reported to have 








4 drawn a third of the occupation forces. 

4 A Victory for the Dalai Lama 

a ‘ieanwhile there is evidence that the attempt to absorb 
¥ trongly differentiated Tibetan nationality into the body 
& c of China has been meeting with serious difficulties. 


e have indeed been some spectacular publicity suc- 
the sister of the Dalai Lama has attended the 
3 nna Peace Congress, and a delegation representing both 
3 Dalai and Panchen Lamas has visited Peking and 
ed the “free and happy life ” of the peoples of China 
r the correct leadership of Chairman Mao and the 
2 nese Communist party.” What is more to the point, 
Communists have been bringing young Tibetans to 
1g to undergo courses in Marxism-Leninism and train- 
cadres for future administration. But in the mean- 
there appears to have been a consolidation of Tibetan 
timent round the Dalai Lama as the symbol of the 
onal cause. He has emerged from his traditional 
a ision and goes about freely among the people of Lhasa ; 
a has refused to fly the flag of the Chinese People’s 
3 Republic from his sacred palace, the Potala ; and when the 
4 anchen Lama (whom the Chinese have tried to build up 
a rival to the Dalai Lama) recently visited Lhasa, the 
lective ruling of the religious dignitaries compelled him 
a prostrate himself before the Dalai Lama and thus admit 
3 subordination, in spite of a Chinese demand that they 
ould bow to each other as equals. 
Even more disconcerting for the Chinese, a nationalist 
litical party was formed and held demonstrations in 
1asa ; it has now been banned and its leaders arrested, 
it it may well continue to exist underground. There is 
sign that the Tibetans are strong enough by themselves 


drive out the Chinese, but the latter are still too few on 
- ground to be able to take extreme measures without 
3 tious risk ; they cannot count on being able to control 
$ is vast and mountainous land if, by a direct attack on the 
na hierarchy, they were to provoke the Tibetans to a 


errilla revolt. 
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d The East Seeks New Markets 


; 
a 
(3 HERE has been an unusual buzz of activity on the 
i east-west trade front in recent weeks. A party of British 
4 iness men, 33 strong, having finally obtained their visas, 


are now in Moscow for trade talks from which they expect 

reap rich harvests. Simultaneously reports from the 
satellite capitals speak of eagerness on the part of Hungary, 
i: Poland and Czechoslovakia for new trade and financial talks 
; with the British Government. The Hungarian overtures 
are of particular interest because trade between the two 
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countries has been virtually at a standstill since Mr Sanders 
was imprisoned in 1949. On his release last August the 
British Government expressed willingness to discuss a debt 
settlement that might lead to a new trade agreement ; but 
until now. Budapest has not responded. 

Since Malenkov last August proclaimed the policy of 
~ extending economic relations with foreign countries ” as 
part of the general drive to improve the lot of consumers 
behind the iron curtain, the Communist bloc has tended to 
concentrate on working out deals with the industrially 
undeveloped areas—India, Indonesia, Greece and some of 
the Latin American countries. The import policy of the 
Communists in regard to those areas has been consistent 
but there has been no similar homogeneity in their exports. 
From these sources they have sought unprocessed foodstuffs 
and raw materials for their own consumer industries. They 
have offered in return an extraordinary hotch-potch of 
goods, all of them in negligible quantities—manganese, 
engineering machinery, grain and other agricultural pro- 
ducts, coal, optical instruments, oil, and so on. 

Now, one by one, the western industrial nations are 
being approached, first France, then Italy. The most recent 
is Belgium, with which the Soviet Union has just signed 
a trade agreement. The composition of Soviet imports is 
familiar ; the emphasis is on ships, machinery and technical 
fibres. Fats and vegetable oils appear for the first time, 
but there is no mention of the manufactured consumer 
goods that the Russian peasant has been led to expect. 
Perhaps the Russians’ intention is to acquire from Britain 
the necessary machinery with which to turn out their own 
goods—a policy that would accord with their long-term 
goal of self-sufficiency as soon as possible. 


Communist Exports Lag Behind 


The Soviet Union proposes to send to Belgium some of 
its traditional exports—wheat and timber—along with a few 
strategic materials that have only recently begun to reappear 
on Soviet export schedules—manganese and chrome ore. 
In recent months, however, more than one trading partner 
has found that the East has fallen down heavily on its 
deliveries. Greece is a case in point. Not long ago a Greek 
official declared that the new trade agreements with 
members of the Communist bloc have “ proved disappoint- 
ing.” The Soviet Union has lagged behind in exports of 
such goods as timber and machinery and “ in most cases the 
Russians have made no deliveries at all.” 

The satellites appear to be even more hard put to it than 
the Russians to find exports with which to pay for increased 
deliveries from the outside world. Apart from Polish bacon 
and coal and Czech sugar and textiles the satellites seem to 
have little to offer of interest to the West. Many of their 
prewar agricultural surpluses have disappeared. And their 
medley of light industries competes directly but unsuccess- 
fully with the output of West European light industry. 

As a consequence of these developments some West Euro- 
pean nations are becoming increasingly disillusioned with 
eastern markets. Sweden, for instance, which has long 
taken the lead in developing east-west trade, has recently 
refused to supply the Czechs with iron ore because of 
unsatisfactory payments. Czechoslovakia, rather than make 


good on this trade, is striving to develop its own inferior 
resources ; it has also turned for supplies to Brazil, a debtor 
country whose record as a trading partner more or less 
matches its own. 
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Fully equipped 
plant 
in Canada 


available NOW under 
exceptional circumstances 


No investment in Fixed Assets Required — 
Full Equity Participation to Those Able to 
Utilise Capacity 


HERE IS AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for a product 
manufacturer to establish operations in the Canadian 
field and begin production immediately in a well- 
organised concern with a back-log of orders. 


This pliant has 200,000 square feet of fully equipped 
floor space. It is strategically located in the heart 
of the country’s largest industrial centre, adjacent to 
both railway and waterway transportation. Nearby 
markets, supply centres and the availability of skilled 
labour are further major advantages making for 
successful operation. 


The plant is presently engaged in both commercial 
and defence production, serving the railway, auto- 
motive and aircraft industries, armament projects, as 
well as the chemical and engineering trades. ‘The 
equipment includes 500 modern machine units 
embracing every type of machine operation in heavy, 
medium and light shop work. Precision processing 
is a basic part of the plant’s manufacturing advan- 
tages. A Tool Department with experienced design 
staff and complete facilities is an integral unit. 
Auxiliary operations cover heat treating, plating, 
pattern making, die sinking and welding. The shop 
is equipped with eight overhead cranes and other 
handling equipment. Adequate space exists for 
assembly operations. Excellent laboratory facilities 
are available including quality control supported by 
precision testing equipment. 


Opportunity is offered here ‘for straight product 
manufacture or for sub-contract work. Supervision 
of operations making for efficient, low cost production 
is a further advantage to the company taking over 
this modern, fully-equipped “ready to operate ” 
Canadian plant. Further facts and details will be 
furnished upon request. 


L. H. WALLS 

Cockfield, Brown & Company Limited, 
200 Canada Cement Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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FIRE! 


OUR RECORDS LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT ! 


“So unexpected, so quickly... blazes 
everywhere... three old-fashioned extin- 
guishers failed... but reliable Nu-Swift 
had the fire Sut in seconds.’” When 
will YOU get up-to-date ? 
NU-SWIFT LTO - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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RAILWAYS IN THE GOLD COAST tie important 
railway contracts undertaken by Taylor Woodrow for the 
Gold Coast Government—Achimota-Tema (Consulting 
Engineers : Sir William Halcrow and Partners) and 
Achiasi-Kotoku (Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Rendel, 
Palmer and Tritton)—involving the construction of rail- 
roads through dense forests and jungle swamps, bridging 
rivers and ravines, will be yet another contribution to- 
wards the great future of the Gold Coast and its people. 


Throughout the free world 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
10 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROsvenor 8871 
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Squaring Strasbourg with GATT 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


To things were achieved by the conference of Euro- 
pean and Commonwealth businessmen, financiers and 
onomists which met last weekend, under the auspices of 

European Movement, at Church House, Westminster. 

: publicly launched the idea, which has been hovering for 
me time in the economic air, of some closer form of 
iding collaboration between Europe and the Common- 
alth and French Union ; and it managed somehow to 

econcile this idea with the spirit, if not entirely with the 
iter, of Gatt. The conference was fortunate in meeting 
soon after the publication of the Randall report in the 

United States, since its underlying purpose was to produce 

preliminary talks between as many European and Common- 

wealth countries as could be induced to think alike about 
trade matters, with a view to a subsequent concerted 
approach to the United States. The conference appeared 

n fact to be the crystallisation of the feeling in Europe that 
mething new and drastic must be done to try to make 

the currents of world trade and investment flow in Europe’s 

avour. 


The 218 delegates to the conference had taken as read 
Council of Europe’s “ Strasbourg Plan.” This is a 
proposal to tighten the trade and investment links between 
Europe and its overseas territories by means of a system of 
ntermediary preferences, situated somewhere between 
imperial preference rates and the corresponding most 
favoured nation rates which would be enjoyed by members 
of the Council of Europe in their trade with the overseas 
territories. The prima facie attractiveness of this plan is 
heightened by the uncertainty surrounding the reception 
vhich even the fairly modest Randall recommendations are 
likely to get on the other side of the Atlantic, and by the real 
need for some means of solving Europe’s balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. The concept of an industrial western 
Europe, interlocked with African and Asian territories 
crammed with raw materials, in a single bloc independent of 
the dollar, is one which is certainly likely to commend itself 
to Europeans. As the great majority of the delegates were 
Europeans, and not representative of governments, the 
Strasbourg conception received their general blessing. 


Icy Blasts of GATT 


During the course of the discussions it became clear, 
\owever, that the Strasbourg plan meant different things to 
different people ; and here lay the real divergence of opinion 
which split the conference. To the protectionists the plan 
was a means of restricting trade to an exclusive bloc ; to the 
free traders it meant the establishment of a practical regime 
which would temper for a period the icy blasts of Gatt to 
‘he economically shorn lambs. Admittedly in the con- 
ference’s final resolution on trade some relaxation of the 
most favoured nation clause was recommended, but only 
with the express proviso that preferential rights should be 
regarded as steps towards a universal system. The con- 
ference indeed roundly condemned trade restrictions of all 
kinds. A significant incident occurred in committee when 
a member of the United Kingdom delegation tried to insert 
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a clause in the resolution permitting the increase of tariffs 


to protect infant industries. He was howled down by the 
whole German delegation, most of the French delegation, 
and the Canadian representative. The upshot of the con- 
ference was a clear victory for liberal economic principles. 
Though this conference has done valuable work in stating 
a case and putting forward a plan, it is difficult to say what 
its effect will be. It may be that the somewhat limited funds 
at the disposal of the conference made it difficult, for trans- 
port reasons, to secure an adequate representation of the 
Commonwealth countries. Of the eight massive reports 
submitted for preliminary reading, none was written by a 
Commonwealth representative ; and of the 218 delegates 
only 1§ (excluding the United Kingdom) were from the 
Commonwealth. This was perhaps somewhat unfortunate 
in a conference which set out to provide a concerted view 
of the Commonwealth and West European nations on 
the. practical possibilities of the Strasbourg plan. If it is 
becoming painfully evident that no drastic changes in 
American policy are to be expected in order to help Europe 
out of the mess, it is very natural that the nations that suffer 
most from present American policy should turn to new ideas. 
The notion of the Strasbourg Plan, being squared with 
Gatt, is a good one. But it would be interesting to know 
what the other members of the Commonwealth think. 


Front Populaire? 


HE executive committee of the French Socialist party 
has. warned its followers against the “duplicity of 
Moscow agents” luring the innocent with the deceptive 
vision of a popular front. The communiqué sounds like 
a half-repentant afterthought, following the two presidential 
elections (for the Republic and the National Assembly) in 
which the Communists backed the Socialist candidate. 
Many saw then the first signs of a possible reappearance 
of the popular front and the warning is intended to prevent 
the idea from spreading among the rank and file. 

That French Socialists should think it necessary to warn 
one another against a common front with the Communists 
shows how far the “ untouchables ” of the Chamber ‘have 
travelled recently. Many deputies are no longer frightened 
of “contamination.” Indeed, the Communists have made 
a breach in the wall of parliamentary isolation by a skilful 
attack on two fronts, with their appeal for social improve- 
ment and national independence. Other parties may still 
refuse to join the Communists on a common platform in 
support of a constructive programme ; but against specific 
policies they find it increasingly difficult to decline their 
backing. A common “ national” front against EDC finds 
much applause from the right, while a “ popular” front 
against the right-wing Laniel government is not distasteful 
to many Socialists, and even Radicals. 

The pendulum having swung to the right, there is 
naturally a search for a left-wing alternative, but the tradi- 
tional solution of a coalition is precluded so long as the 
Communists remain beyond the parliamentary pale. When 
the tacit agreement to boycott them was made, the balance 
of power lay with the centre ; but the return of the Gaullists 
to parliamentary activity has switched it to the right, so 
throwing Socialists into quasi-permanent opposition. 
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Unless a government with a progressive social policy pala- 
table to the Socialists can be formed by the centre parties, 
there will be growing pressure to call. in the Communists 
to restore the balance. With the arguments for and against 
M. Bidault’s German policy dominating people’s minds, 
there is little talk of “ Soviet Trojan horses.” The Com- 
munists are at the threshold of the “system” and it is 
no longer possible to dismiss with a shrug the idea of a 
French popular front. 

Workers’ discontent may impose a certain “unity of 
action ” on deputies elected with working-class backing. The 
fire of discontent which burst into flames last summer is 
still smouldering below the surface. The pressure for higher 
wages is growing stronger. According to official sources 
real hourly wage-rates have remained almost unchanged 
since September, 1951, and the postwar tendency towards 
a quicker rise of lowest income groups had been reversed 
even earlier. It is estimated that at least 700,000 employees 
get less than the present minimum guaranteed wages, at a 
time when all the trade unions backed by the wage com- 
mission press for a substantial rise of this minimum. The 
government replies that the essential thing is to revive pro- 
duction. Last year industrial production fell by four per 
cent. But the workers have little faith in pledges of the 
government or the employers and think that they will not 
get a square deal without fighting for it. The Communists 
carefully avoid reckless ventures which would put them out 
of step with other trade unions, and as long as the causes of 
workers’ discontent persist it will be increasingly difficult 
for left-wing parties to ignore Communist overtures. 


A University for the 
Belgian Congo 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE new university college at Louvanium near Kisantu 

in the Belgian Congo opens this month. It is closely 
associated with the University of Louvain in Belgium, and 
ultimately its courses and degrees will have the same status 
as the degrees of metropolitan universities. As there are 
so few fully developed 
secondary schools in 
the Congo, the first 
year’s teaching will be 
preparatory; it will 
be general in nature, 
and will cover matter 
usually included in 
school syllabuses in 
Europe. The college 
is starting in a small 
way with some two 
dozen students and 
half a dozen lecturers, 
but is planned to grow 
much on the lines of 
the university colleges 
in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. The intention is to admit 
white as well as African students, and to have no social 
or educational colour bar. 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN === 
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This is a very important development in policy fo: 
the Belgian Congo. So far government has bee: 
“paternalistic” ; health and social services have be 
provided for Africans, on a scale rarely seen in Africa, a: 
the teaching of manual and technical skills has be 
admirable, but higher education has been retarded. Un 
recently no Congolese student at all went overseas { 
university education, and even now there are only a han 
ful in Belgium, compared with the several thousand und: 
graduates from British West Africa in Europe tod 
Naturally this policy has been construed as a deliber 
attempt to prevent political development. But the openi 
of the new university is a sign that Belgium realises politic 
change is inevitable. 

The home government has denied, and is stijl denyin 
political power to the 60,000 Europeans in the Belg: 
Congo (twice the number that has so much importance 
Kenya) on the grounds that this group would only purs 
a sectional policy designed to protect white interests. Th: 
is resented by the settlers and business men, but the high 
successful economic results achieved in the Congo indica 
that settler prodominance in politics is not an essenti.! 
condition for economic progress. The Belgians are hopi 
that this situation can be maintained until there are sufficie 
educated Africans to play their part in the move toward 
self government. It will be interesting to see how | 
experiment succeeds, so different, as it is, from British pol 
in either East or West Africa. 


The Norwegian Economy 1953 


Y comparison with the tranquil progress made by its 

Swedish neighbour, for the Norwegian economy, 1953 

was a troubled year. Yet, internally, stable conditions 

prevailed ; the level of prices remained virtually unchanged, 

and the gross national product advanced steadily, if unspec- 

tacularly, by 2.1 per cent. But it was a bad year for 
Norway’s external trade. 

At home, industrial production increased by 4 per cent 
over last year to a figure of 127 (1949=100). The sector 
of industry serving the home market increased its output 
but that producing for the export markets suffered a smal! 
decline. Most progress was made in the mining, clothing 
and paper industries. The agricultural sector enjoyed an 
excellent harvest with output in many instances makin 
new records. The forestry industry, likewise, had an 
exceptional year, while the shipbuilding yards, in deliverin: 
Over I12,000 gross tons, set up a new record. 

Unemployment, except for a normal seasonal increase in 
the winter months, recovered from the abnormally hig): 
levels in the first quarter, to only .4 per cent of the insure! 
population, in October. The new wage agreements mad. 
in the spring brought an average increase of 6 per cent. 

According to figures of Norway’s national budg: 
recently released, the rate of investment is to be maintaine:! 
at an extremely high level—nearly 35 per cent of the gros 
national product. In due course, when these investmeni: 
bear fruit they will no doubt contribute strongly ‘ 
Norway’s foreign earnings, particularly in dollar market:. 
But at present in view of Norway’s adverse balance of pay- 
ments, and its inadequate foreign resources, this exception: 
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« of capital formation may prove more than the economy 
bear. As it is, there will have to be a sharp increase 
private saving, since the State proposes to reduce its 
budgetary overall surplus of 113 million kroner in 
2-§3, to a deficit of 250 million kroner in the financial 
1953-54. No provision has, however, been made for 
duction of taxation. 
its annual review, the Organisation for European 
omic Co-operation (OEEC) suggested that some of the 
essential investments might have to be trimmed. and 
of the dollar saving investment schemes deferred. In 
connection a possible source of retrenchment might be 
housing programme which in 1953 achieved a new 
d of 34,000 houses completed. Foreign loans, if 
ined in sufficient amount, would alleviate the difficulties. 
Norway’s balance of payments is its weak spot at present. 
ing 1953 the overall deficit on goods and services 
ount amounted to 1,02§ million kroner, compared with 
36 million kroner in 1952. Exports increased in 
ime by 4 per cent, and imports by 8 per cent ; but the 
n reason for the considerable change in Norway’s foreign 


THE NORWEGIAN ECONOMY 
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Period Unit 1952 1953 
‘ational Product | Whole vear | Mn. Kroner 22,446 22,648 
il production. . | - ss 1949= 100 122 127 
nent .. cosy 2 . 1938 = 100 113 114 
completions | a Number 32,600 34,000 
By value. M3 =f Mn. Kroner 6,234 6,515 
By volume .... me a 1949 = 100 122 132 
By value.... m oe Mn. Kroner 4.039 3,627 
By volume .. od od 1949 = 100 129 134 
f Trade 
of Export to | 
Import prices) | a a 1949 = 100 103 98 
Wholesale. .... opt es 1949 = 100 150 150 
Netall is ¢swaee ct me » | 21949=]100 | 133 135 
t rates; isas wc Jan.-Nov. | July-Dec. 
| 1947=100 | 120-3 68-6 
Bank :-— 
Foreign Assets. | At 31/12/53 | Mn. Kroner 778 719 
in circulation... | ; 2,910 3,122 


’ ” 





nce was a weakening of 5 per cent in the terms of 
Moreover, freight rates, which are important to 
Norway on account of its large merchant marine (now over 
and a half million tons), are still nearly 50 per cent 

w the average of 1952. Shipping earnings were, as a 

ilt, less by 530 million kroner. On the import side the 

n increase was the item of ships purchased abroad, 
vhich increased by 230 million kroner. 

Of the total deficit 631.8 million kroner was with 
countries belonging to the European Payments Union 
EPU), as compared with 46.1 million kroner in 19§2. 
(he main changes were increased deficits with Western 
rmany, France and the Netherlands, and a reduced 
plus with the United Kingdom. With an accumulated 
ounting deficit of 106.5 million EPU units of account, 
Norway is already in the second tranche of settlement, and 

‘ must pay 30 per cent in gold. On the other hand, 
‘ier taking into account dollar aid, it had a small balance 

dollar account. Like many other Western European 

intries it is exploring the possibilities of east-west trade 

i has recently signed a {10 million deal with the Soviet 

ion. 

rhe return of the Labour party to power in the election 
‘t October ensures the continuation of a policy of con- 

dating the welfare state ; but the distressing condition 
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of Norway’s foreign trade may make some modifications 
necessary. Like Sweden, the authorities are still trying to 
adapt fiscal and monetary controls to serve their broad 
social and economic policies: Should there be a recession 


in world trade it remains to be seen whether these would 
be adequate. 


Berlin in Brief 


} ANUARY 25th. M. Bidault and Mr Eden opened by 
urging that the four foreign ministers should concen- 
trate on the problems of Germany and Austria. M. Bidault 
said that the solution of Asian problems would not be 
helped by linking them artificially with European ques- 
tions ; he did not believe in “the system of reaching 
agreement by global exchanges.” Both ministers insisted 
on free elections as the first step to German reunification. 
Mr Molotov then set forth Soviet policy and its familiar 
objections to western policy and proposed the following 
agenda for the conference: 

(1) Methods of reducing international tension and con- 

vening of a five-power meeting 

(2) Germany and the problem of ensuring European 

security 

(3) The Austrian treaty. 


January 26th. In his opening speech Mr Dulles agreed 
to accept this agenda “ for the sake of getting on with our 
work.” But he insisted that the United States, although 
not refusing to deal with Peking “as occasion requires,” 
would not join in a five-power conference with Communist 
China “for the purpose of dealing generally with the peace 
of the world.” At the end of a long speech Mr Molotov 
proposed that a five-power meeting of foreign ministers 
should be convened in May-June, 1954, “to consider 
urgent measures for reducing tension in international rela- 
tions.” M. Bidault and Mr Eden also accepted the Soviet 
agenda. 

January 27th. All three western foreign ministers 
opposed Mr Molotov’s proposal for a five-power conference. 
Mr Dulles said that it was useless to talk about another 
Asian meeting so long as the Chinese held up the political 
conference on Korea. The proposal for a five-power con- 
ference, he sajd, was merely a device to get Communist 
China a position in world councils that it has not earned. 
He pointed out—as did Mr Eden—that there was no ewi- 
dence that Peking was willing to collaborate on a Korean 
or Indo-Chinese settlement. Mr Molotov persisted in advo- 
cating a five-power conference to discuss three groups of 
questions: (1) Military questions, especially disarmament ; 
(2) political questions, especially China ; and (3) economic 
questions, including trade. The western ministers, he said, 
had. dealt only with political questions and ignored the 
800 millions in the “ peace-loving ” countries who formed a 
vast and important market. 


January 28th. The western ministers again argued 
against the Soviet proposal for a five-power conference. 
M. Bidault reaffirmed Frange’s willingness to make peace 
in Indo-China. He said the Chinese Communists must 
convince France of their peaceful intentions and did not 
need a five-power conference to do that. Mr Dulles argued 
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that the United Nations could carry out all the tasks pro- 
posed for this five-power conference, and that the latter 
would inevitably turn into a permanent body “ with a vast 
network of sub-committees and experts” which would in 
effect replace the United Nations. Mr Dulles and Mr Eden 
suggested passing on to items 2 and 3 of the agenda. It 
was eventually conceded by the Western Ministers that 
they should take up with Mr Molotov the question of a 
five-power conference in restricted session the following 
week. When it looked as if the meeting was moving on 


.to™Germany Mr Molotov caused surprise by suddenly 


producing a new proposal for a world disarmament con- 
ference to be convened. 

Fanuary 29th. Mr Molotov insisted on a discussion of 
his proposal for a disarmament conference. M. Bidault 
suggested the four governments should together help the 
present UN Disarmament Commission to reach agreement. 
Then a general conference on disarmament could be sum- 
moned in accordance with the General Assembly resolution 
of January, 1952. To his suggestion that they should 
postpone consideration of his and the Soviet proposals until 
they met in restricted session, Mr Molotov agreed. 


The ministers then turned to consideration of the 
German problem. Mr Molotov proposed the admission 
of representatives from western and eastern Germany. 
The western ministers refused, and no decision was reached. 
But Mr Eden was able to put forward a detailed plan to 
bring about the reunification of Germany in five stages: — 

(1) Free and secret elections throughout Germany accord- 
ing to an electoral Jaw drawn up by the four powers, and 
under the supervision of a commission composed of 
representatives of the four occupying powers and perhaps 
of neutral representatives as well. 

2) The convocation of a National Assembly. 


~ 


3) The drafting of a constitution by the Assembly. At 
the same time the Assembly could set up some all-German 
authority which could assist in drafting the constitution, 
prepare the nucleus of an administrative machine, and 
open preliminary negotiations for a peace treaty. 

(4) The adoption of the constitution and the formation of 
in all-German Government, which would assume the 
functions of the existing governments in western and 
eastern Germany, and would proceed to negotiate a peace 
treaty. 
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(5) The signature and entry into force of the peace trear 


Mr Eden emphasised that the new all-German Govern- 
ment must be free to assume or reject such of the inter. 
national rights and obligations of the Federal Republic an 
the Soviet Zone as it considered necessary and to conclud 
other international agreements. 


January 30th. Mr Molotov again proposed that Germ, 
representatives should attend the conference ; but final, 
agreed to give way to Western objections. The meetin: 
then discussed Mr Eden’s unification plan. Mr Dulles and 
M. Bidault warmly welcomed it, while indicating that mod- 
fications and improvements might be made. Mr Moloto 
made surprisingly mild preliminary comments. After the 
meeting Mr Dulles and Mr Molotov had a short privat 
talk on the pooling of atomic resources. Comment from 
Berlin became optimistic. 


After the .Week-End 


February ist. After M. Bidault and Mr Eden had both 
spoken in support of the British plan Mr Molot 
attacked the EDC and American bases, appealed for Franco- 
Soviet Co-operation against German militarism, and pro- 
posed that representatives from east and west German, 
should be invited to state their views on particular prob- 
lems. Finally, he tabled proposals for a German peace 


treaty modelled on the Soviet draft treaty of March, 1952, 


with three amendments : — 

(1) No political or military obligations contained in 
treaties concluded by the Federal Government or the east 
German regime should be imposed on the government of 
a united Germany. 

(2) Germany should be obliged to pay only its commer- 
cial debts to the four powers. 

(3) Germany’s armed forces should be limited to those 
needed for internal security, local frontier defence and 
anti-aircraft defence. 

The treaty would also provide for withdrawal of ai! 
occupation forces within one year from the enforcemen 
of the treaty, and stipulates that Germany shall not under- 
take “to enter into any coalition or military alliance direct! 
against any country which took part in the war wit! 
Germany.” Mr Molotov also proposed that deputies 
the four foreign ministers should prepare a draft peac 
treaty within three months ; that they should be assisted 
by representatives of both German governments ; and tha 
a peace conference should be convened within six month 
He referred only briefly to Western insistence on al! 
German elections and made mo reference to Mr Eden’: 
proposals. 


February 2nd. The three Western ministers in turt 
expressed their disappointment at Mr Molotov’s polemic 
of the previous day, rebutted his charges against them, and 
urged him to consider seriously the British proposals fo: 
German unification. 


ne 


February 3rd. The Western ministers made prolonged 
and fruitless efforts to persuade Mr Molotov that under the 
British plan, a united Germany would in fact be free to 
assume or reject the obligations of the EDC Treaty. M«c 
Molotov failed to discuss free German elections ; instead 
he proposed that a referendum should be held throughou' 
Germany to find out whether the people wanted a peace 
treaty or the Bonn and EDC Treaties. 
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m Cylinder liner of the Deltic, the new Napier high-speed marine 


diesel engine which promises to improve radically the economics 
of seaborne freight. Far smaller than other diesels of equal 


power, the opposed-piston 18 cylinder 2,500 h.p. Deltic derives 


po wer from the application of aero-engine materials and technology 


to the problem of ship propulsion. 


Every new Napier design springs from 150 years of fine 
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Today, in Britain and in the many countries for 
which Britain is an International source of supply, 
contractors are taking delivery of the new 
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Doncaster-built International BTD-6. This is 4 
40.5 horsepower full-diesel crawler, incorporating 
the exclusive features and the traditional rugge !- 
ness of construction which have kept Internationa:s 
in a class of their own. 

With its remarkable versatility and its ou'- 
standing economy of fuel, and with matched allied 


equipment, the International BTD-6 certain'y 
means business. 
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Trade with Japan 


WH trade with Japan is under discussion all 
kinds of emotions are bound to be unleashed. 
They are a compound of wartime hatreds and memories 
of prewar Japanese dumping, of fabulously low export 
prices quoted on the strength of allegedly sweated and 
underpaid labour. These emotions have certainly been 
red by the trade and payments agreement which 
signed by the United Kingdom and Japan 
veek. They must not be allowed to get in the 

{ the substance of the agreement, of the facts 

ned in it, and of the reasonable consequences, 

nct from the hysteria, that may develop from it. 

: background to the agreement is the fact that 

year and a half Japan has run a serious deficit in 

ide with the sterling area. Trade between the 

; conducted in sterling by virtue of payments 
ments, the first of which was signed in August, 
Before that date, payments to and from Japan 
vere made by sterling countries on the basis of agree- 
with the occupation authority and settled 
jollars. Under the sterling payments “agree- 

, all payments between Japan and the sterling 

are made in sterling and the two sides 

if the account gets seriously out of balance. 

1, however, enjoys no automatic overdraft rights or 
permitted “ swings” in its favour ; the provision for 
consultation is a one-sided affair which comes into effect 
d when Japan holds more sterling than it deems 
convenient or wise. If the pendulum swings in the 
direction, Japan has to replenish its denuded 

king balances in London, by borrowing in the open 
idon market and by_forward exchange operations. 
Vuring the first full year of this sterling payments 
igteement, the tide was running strongly in favour of 


Japan. During the sterling area’s spending spree which 
£ atte « ° . 
‘olowed the post-Korean inflation of primary com- 


modity prices, heavy sterling purchases were made 
in Japan. By the middle of 1952, twelve months after 
the new payments agreement had come into effect, Japan 
had built up the impressive balance of £130 million 
in London and was insistent on “ consultation.” 

The remedies, however, had already been discussed 
at the Commonwealth economic conference in January, 
1952, which heralded the austerity campaign and 
import cuts. Japan felt the impact of these decisions with 
exceptional severity. Japanese exports were consider- 
ably curtailed at a time when Japan’s imports of primary 
commodities, and particularly of wool, were being 
stepped up as its industry recovered, Japan’s sterling 
balances were soon crushed into insignificance. Early 
in 1953 the Japanese were complaining that their 
working balances in London had been reduced to an 
inadequate level, and during 1953 Japan ran a deficit 
of about {100 million in its current payments with 
the sterling area. This deficit was the combined result, 
first, of a continuing inflation of costs in Japan which 
made its goods difficult to sell abroad and, secondly, 
of restrictions on Japanese sales to sterling markets 
through quotas and discriminatory imnort licensing—a 
restrictive system no longer “justified ” on the grounds 
that Japan enjoyed a large surplus with the sterling area. 

Japan’s gap in its trade with the sterling area was 
filled last year by stop-gap measures. The running 
down of working balances took part of the impact ; 
in addition, Japan raised about £30 million by dollar 
swaps—that is, purchases of spot sterling against dollars 
balanced by forward sales of sterling; Japan also 
covered its shortage of sterling by buying £44 million 
of sterling from the International Monetary . Fund. 
That was the unbalanced and precariously supported 
position that underlay the negotiations for the extension 
of the trade and payments agreement up to the end 
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of 1954. An attempt had to be made to achieve a better 
balance of trade and payments between the two areas. 
The broad alternatives were to achieve balance by 
cutting the longer side of the account down to that of 
the smaller (by curtailing Japanese imports of colonial 
raw materials and British manufactures), or by elon- 
gating the shorter side (by encouraging more Japanese 
exports to sterling countries). The expansionist solu- 
tion was chosen and plans were laid for achieving over 
1954 an approximately balanced flow of trade and pay- 
ments of about £210 million each way. 

The achievement of this objective implies approxi- 
mately maintaining the level of sterling area exports 
to Japan, but increasing by nearly £100 million the 
imports which the sterling area will be prepared to 
take from Japan. The Japanese Government have 
undertaken to provide sterling sufficient to maintain 
United Kingdom exports to Japan in 1954 at the current 
level. They have, in particular agreed to provide 
sterling quotas to a value of £2 million for the import 
of wool and worsted yarns and manufactures for which 
no provision had been made over the past year. There 
will also be a small quota for British motor cycles, 
another new line of export. Furthermore, Japan has 
given guarantees of sterling payment for sales of sterling 
oil and earnings of British films in Japan. 


* 


On the other side of the account the changes are 
inevitably more dramatic. The most important of these 
is the notification by the United Kingdom to Colonial 
Governments that they may import from Japan in 
1954 “ up to their estimated requirements for their own 
consumption and for the entrepot trade.” It is in these 
markets that the export industries in Britain, and the 
textile industry in particular, may feel the draught of 
competition for they have hitherto been preserved 
for British imports by the quantitative restrictions 
of import licensing. But this prospect hardly warrants 
the shouts of angry dismay that have come this week 
from Lancashire. Is it seriously contended—in 
the home of free trade—that the Malays and the 
Africans whose labour produces so many of the dollars 
with which the British people indulge their taste for 
both essentials and luxuries should be thanked and 
rewarded for their efforts by an indefinite continuance 
of the embargoes which compel them to buy their cloth 
in Lancashire whether they like to or not, and exclude 
the competition of, perhaps, cheaper manufactures from 
Japan ? If so, it would be difficult to conceive of a 
shorter cut to losing the colonial empire. 

The United Kingdom Government are also establish- 
ing import quotas for a number of traditional Japanese 
exports to this country, but the effect of these on the 
total volume of trade between Japan and the sterling 
area is likely to be small. An import quota -of 
£3,000,000 has been established for Japanese cotton 
and rayon grey-cloth, all of which is to be re-exported 
after processing. This is no concession to Japan and 
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involves no hardship to the British textile industry. 
Many British dyers and makers-up have recently come 
to depend on Japanese grey-cloth for supplying the 
colonial markets and-the quota which has been estab- 
lished for 1954 is, in fact, appreciably smaller than the 
amount of grey-cloth imported from Japan for process- 
ing and re-exporting during the past year. The quotas 
for imports from Japan destined for consumption in this 
country are considerably smaller than the pre-war 
imports of these particular goods, even without any 
allowance for higher prices. The most important (and 
those which have caused the most vocal resentment in 
the industries that consider themselves threatened) are: 
apparel—{/300,000, as against imports of £778,000 in 
1938 ; cotton and rayon piece goods—{ 300,000, as 
against £401,000 in 1938 ; pottery—{£ 50,000, as against 
£151,000 in-1938. The other quotas established for 
1954 are: toys £150,000, electric lamps and bulbs 
£50,000, buttons and studs £80,000,.paper manufac- 
tures £50,000, brooms and brushes £50,000, lacquer 
ware and ivory fancy goods £40,000. “Made in 
Japan” will again be seen in British shops, but the 
quotas involve no risk of a flood. 

Whether the agreement signed at the end of last week 
will, in fact, achieve the balance which it contemplates 
between Japan and the sterling area remains uncertain. 
The quotas which have been established for Japanese 
goods are permissible ceilings, not guarantees of im- 
ports. Japan’s ability to sell up to the limits authorised 
in the agreement cannot be taken for granted, given the 
serious inflation of costs and prices from which it is 
at present suffering. The hoped-for bilateral balance 
in payments between Japan and the sterling area must 
also depend on the policy of dominions such as Australia 
and South Africa, whose intentions could not be antici- 
pated or specified in negotiations taking place in London. 

In any case, it would be unwise to expect an early 
restoration of equilibrium in a trade which has become 
so seriously unbalanced. In the early months of 1954, 
therefore, the United Kingdom Government have 
agreed that the Japanese government may seek tem- 
porary limited accommodation in London through 
normal commercial channels. This probably implies 
a prolongation of the dollar swaps through which Japan 
has been covering a part of its sterling deficit in recent 
months. It is, however, to be hoped that, after living 
with a steadily hardening pound for nearly two years, 
the Japanese authorities will abandon some of their 
earlier illusions about the relative desirability of the 
pound and the dollar. Japan’s concern for maintaining 
a substantial dollar reserve can be understood, for the 
Japanese balance of payments is no longer receiving the 
full tide of support which came its way when hostilities 
in Korea were at their height. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese should now be prepared to disgorge some of 
their dollars, of which they have a reasonably adequate 
supply. It is not by seeking exact bilateral balance that 
they will maximise their trade with the sterling are. 
It is high time they called in the currency of the New 
World to restore their deficit with the old. 
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{1S year the natural rubber industry must work its 
wn passage. The American strategic purchases, 
until now have taken the bulk of the surplus off 
irket, are nearly completed ; the Randall Commis- 
objections to commodity agreements have killed 
ngering hopes of stabilising the price by an inter- 
al buffer stock scheme. Yet the outlook for rubber 

54 is reasonably hopeful. Natural rubber has not 

ed this year under the weight of a gross surplus of 
200,000 tons as the Rubber Study Group last 

feared that it might ; that forecast was revised in 
ber to 169,000 tons, and it was still too high. 
ninary estimates show that world production of 
| rubber fell slightly by 68,000 tons to 1,717,000 

n 1953, while consumption rose by 115,000 tons 

565,000 tons ; hence the apparent surplus turned 

o be little more than 150,000 tons. Of this, 

rican strategic purchases absorbed about 70,000 
and British purchases about 20,000 tons. The 

| remainder of some 60,000 tons seems to be an 

estimate, because consumers’ stocks rose by only 

t 42,000 tons in 1953. 
is unexpectedly favourable outturn, with supply 

demand virtually balanced, appeared too late to 

k last year’s break in prices. The American govern- 

's decision at the end of 1952 to bring its high-cost 

thetic plants back into use started a further collapse, 
the threat of surplus did the rest. Between 
mber, 1952, and October, 1953, the spot price 
dily dropped from 284d. for No. 1 sheet to 16d. 

: since then the price has hovered rather uncertainly 

veen 16d. and 18d. a lb. But the drop in prices 

ears to have minimised the probable surplus, because 
largest consumer, the United States, found it profit- 
to increase the proportion of natural rubber in its 
| consumption. In the first half of 1953, the propor- 
of natural rubber in the total consumption of the 
ted States was 39.6 per cent ; by December natural 
ber had risen gradually to 46 per cent, although 
consumption itself had been falling in the second 
f the year. For 1953 as a whole, American con- 
puon of natural rubber rose by 100,000 tons to 
000 tons, and this accounted for almost the whole 

e increase in world consumption. 
survey of the probable supply and demand for 
iral rubber in 1954, highly tentative though it must 
suggests that the balance may be more favourable 
an last year. | American rubber: manufacturers 


cxpect only a slight fall in their total consump- 


n from the record of 1,334,000 ions im 


953 to some 1,300,000 toms; ¢ven the more 
autious estimate of 1,260,000 tons does not herald 
a disaster. In the next few months their consumption 


of natural rubber is expected to rise to 50 per cent of 





Next Phase 


in Rubber 


the total, and to stabilise at about that figure. This 


Suggests. that American consumption of natural 
rubber in 1954 may rise to about 600,000 tons. 
If consumption outside the United States shows little 
change from the total of 1,012,000 tons for last year, 
world consumption of natural rubber may rise by some 
35,000 tons to 1,600,000 tons. Production is expected 
to shrink to about 1,680,000 tons, leaving a surplus of 
the order of 80,000 tons. Allowing for a seasonal fall 
in production in the next few months it is even possible 
that the surplus will not appear until the autumn. 


* 


This bold crystal-gazing rests on two main assump- 
tions. The basic assumption is that the recession in the 
United States is no more than mild—which at least is 
not yet disproved. The second is that the price of 
natural rubber does not rise above the price of synthetic, 
and thereby discourage American consumption of 
natural rubber. Other uncertainties are the effect of 
Indonesia’s recent export incentives on shipments of 
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smallholders’ rubber, and how long the present lull in 
Russian demand will last. On the other hand, it is 
probable that the American stockpile will take a final 
30,000 tons of natural rubber this year, and that 
Britain may take another 20,000 tons or so. And if 
confidence can return to the rubber market, an appre- 
ciable quantity could easily be absorbed into dealers’ 
stocks. 

A return of confidence—which is an essential pre- 
requisite of stableconditions in the rubber market— 
seems justified. World consumption of rubber (of all 
types) has doubled every decade, and there seems 
no technical reason why such expansion should 
not continue. How much of this prospective 
future increase will go to natural, and how 
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much to synthetic, will depend mainly on price. 
Ultimately the price of synthetic rubber must 
set a ceiling for the price at which natural will move 
freely into consumption. But at the present cost of a 
synthetic plant—which is put at nearly {500 per ton 
of annual output—natural rubber should have nothing 
to fear from synthetic, provided that it remains com- 
petitive. This does not mean that the price of natural 
must stay at its current level. American GR-S synthetic 
now sells at 23 cents a Ib., and the oil-extended rubbers, 
which involve the user in higher manufacturing costs, 
at 21 cents a lb. No. 3 sheet, which is considered 
equivalent to these synthetics, is now quoted at 193 
cents a lb., landed New York, and could therefore rise 
by a cent or two and still be competitive. And in 1955, 
when the American government’s synthetic plants 
should have been sold to private operators, the price of 
synthetic will almost certainly have to be raised. 
Whether a return of confidence to the rubber share 


RUBBER COMPANY PRODUCTIVITY AND GEARING 
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which command a premium over sheet rubber. The 
general public is therefore taking little interest in rubber 
shares either as buyers or sellers. Among the few larg-: 
investors who consider rubber suitable for their por:- 
folios there is a little buying, but it represents only 4 
fraction of the total funds that would find their w. 
into rubber shares if the way seemed clear. 

The problem is to distinguish those companies whic 
seem likely to do well in a competitive market. Pas’ 
profits and dividends help little for they are based 
prices and costs wholly different from those now cur- 
rent. Again, accounts ending on different dates can 
reflect widely different rubber prices. For the yea: 
1952 the London average price of No. 1 sheet was 
2s. 4 11/32d. per lb. Reports are now coming from 
companies which ended their years in June and 
September last year, covering average prices 
Is. 11 3/32d. The current price is around Is. 5d 
For that reason profits and dividends have been 
excluded from the 
accompanying anal- 


of which | Market! on ia erage quivay ysis of a sample, 
I Equity : y ld Latest xe 
v8 " Market Planted gCapital-| 18 eld | “Cost |,Farn-| taken for the pur- 
Ordinary Shares \ its Price Area | Mature| Matur- ‘sation Capital; Per Der ings for s . 
Dated ee, | Bud ing Per Per |Mature) each Id. pose of illustration 
Bud : Acre Acre ’ yer Ib 
rafts : Acre ? per fd. ] f Malavan 
grafts Profit on y5 0 a ay an 
Kcre y, 7 7 Ib. , companies in the 
Pi ces Dec. 31, 1952 | 13/6 5,491 4 2 ot ee 536 |15-2d.| 4-0 (ae 
1 : 31. 1952 | 15 ‘4 3.572 | 44 25 39 | 27 685 | 16-8d.| 4-2 good and medium 
S 2 30,1953 | 2/4} | 5586 55 18 42 | 19 480 (16-0d.| 4-5 
( Dec. 31, 1952 | 0/7} | 8,816 9 26 m.4 Ss 380 (19-5d.| 2-8 —_—-- ; 
g Malay 2 Mar 31, 1953| 0/9 | 3633 41 6 36 | 28 | 664 |16-3d.) 2-7 High yields per 
te Mar. 31, 1953 0/6 eet. ss 56 | 13 341 | 20-7d.| 2-0 ees 
H l was 28, 1953 | 20 16,947 | 26 10 30 | 20 504 17-2d.| 4-9 acre and low capital- 
& Lowla lec. 31, 1952 18 9015 34 15 34 | «(25 493 (17-9d.| 3-3 2 aie’ ee ie 
ing ( 2/-... | June 30, 1953 | 2/74 | 4547 | 46 30 58 | 48 | 724 |15-Od.| 4-7 sation per acre 2 
sae 31, 1952 | 2 3,549 34 41 42 14 | 1774 |13-8d.!| 4-5 x ice of 
lalay States) £1. | June 30,1953 |21/9 | 3,772| 19 20 49 38 643 |12-4d.; 4-7 the market ives 
\ Fe or D i, 1952 2 - |34.364 ss 34 18 635 | 20-8d.| 5-7 the shares are im- 
z lec. 31, 1952 12/3 | 20,909 2 44 | #16 596 19-3d.| 4-0 . 
\ Ds 1, 1952 6 9 | 58298| 13 Mol 28. ee 556 |14-7d.| 4-1 portant. . Moreover, 
Mar. 31, 1953 25,425 ~ | i Se T BO See Oe . anie 
hickson- 2/-.. | Mar. 31,1953 | 1/7h | 4,544 38 29 | 44 27 698 (17-4d.| 3-9 those companies 
Besar #/- ........ Mar. 31, 1953 | 5/9 3,549 65 3 | 60 | 19 145 |18-7d.| 8-1 that were mean 
ee ee a Dec. 31, 1952 | 30/7 | 4,831 58 3 | 63 | 20 922 | 13-6d.| 6-0 : 
Roe eu Apr. 30, 1953 | 1/4) 1615 20 8 | 20 |. 7 | 647 | 15-5d.) 7-5 their shareholders in 
es pate ec, 31, 1952 | 010) 62 35 19 | 6 | WZ 4716 | 16-5d.| 2-7 . . 
pO ss aieoe ten June 30, 1953 | _7/6 52 41 17 | 147 | 41 | 907 | 9-6a,, 7-9 | the immediate post- 
Sua I g fl Dec. 31, 1952 |38/6 35,854 43 23 40 28 650 |18-4d.| 8-3 





market is equally justified is less clear. Investors have 
often found that they could do best in rubber shares 
by buying the rubbish at an early stage in the return 
of interest to this market. The 2s. share standing at 
a few pence in a company which is not making a profit 
but might do so if the price rose often yields the biggest 
proportionate gain. But this is not an occasion where 
the whole industry is likely to swing into a period of 
readily made profits, and therefore it is not an occasion 
for raking over the rubbish heap. No informed opinion 
would suggest that more than a third of the British- 
owned Malayan estates are yet making appreciable 
profits, and though there are welcome signs of falling 
production costs, there are also fears that the Federation 
Government may have to increase taxation. 

The profitable sector of the Malayan industry may 
broaden, but the companies which comprise it seem 
likely still to be those with the high yields per acre or 
with speciality products, such as latex and sole crépe 


war years are no 
often strong = in 
working capital and have achieved substantial replant- 
ing of high yielding trees. 

Malayan export duty of § per cent is normall’ 
included in the estate cost. It is dangerous 
press deduction from the figures too far. For example, 
the London price of No. 1 sheet has been used, but n 
company is fortunate enough to produce its whole out- 
put in that quality. | Moreover, when the output of 
rubber is falling, the yield on the equity corresponding 
to a rise or fall of a penny per lb. will also shrink 
Nevertheless, that calculation remains a useful guide 
for comparing one company with another—more useful, 
perhaps, if 1954 fulfils some part of its promise of 
greater stability than in the hectic boom and unchecked 
falls of the past four years. But it would still require 2 
brave man to cling confidently to the belief that the 
upturn in rubber is going on. Rubber may be climbing 
the bottom of the cellar steps ; it is not rushing up the 
ladder through the roof. 
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Productivity Regained 


33 


ABOUR productivity ” throughout British industry—as 
i crudely measured by the relation between the official 
duction index and an index of employment in industry— 
pears to have risen rather less than the volume of pro- 
tion in 1953, after falling, roughly in line with output, 
Employment in 1952 averaged nearly the same 
in 1951 (though it must have concealed some under- 
oyment), and output and productivity both fell by 2-3 
r cent ; but last year employment in industry rose slightly, 
that the 5-6 per cent increase in output was achieved with 
se of about § per cent in labour productivity. In the 
\ufacturing industries the decline and recovery were 
ther more marked, both for productivity and production. 
1952, manufacturing output fell by 4 per cent and pro- 
ctivity by about 34 per cent; in 1953, output rose by 
under 6 per cent and productivity by about 5 per 
The 1953 figures, in all these instances, are roughly 

ck to the 1950-51 trend. 
With this resumption of growth in industrial output and 
ductivity—here measured against labour, but perhaps 
presenting mainly, over the last two years, the degree to 
ch a slowly increasing total industrial capacity was em- 
yved—comparisons over a longer period regain some 
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gnificance. In 1953 total industrial output appears to 
have been about 38 per cent greater than in 1946 (the official 
| h ndex, based on 1948, gives an average of 120 for the year), 
; = nd productivity may have been about 18 per cent higher. 
e But the calculations by which postwar output might be 
inked with prewar output remain conflicting. The estimates 
of Dr Rostas would suggest a fall in industrial output per 











Business Notes 


head of 3 per cent between 1935-38 and 1946, and another 
estimate suggests a fall of nearly § per cent. 

Estimates based upon calculations of national income, on 
the other hand, suggest a rise in “ real national product ” of 
about 12 per cent between 1938 and 1946, while the work- 
ing population rose by only about 4 per cent in the same 
period ; and though this rise covers other sectors of the 
economy than industry, the divergence is not easy to explain 
away. The old index of production, based upon 1946 and 
upon a less complete coverage than the existing index, could 
be used to give two different answers, according to alter- 
native weighting ; according to one, industrial output in 
1946 was more than 2 per cent higher than in 1938, and 
according to the other 1946 output was 4 per cent lower. 
These discrepancies may have their uses for opposing 
political propagandists—or indeed for the same politician 
on different occasions—but otherwise they offer a salutary 
reminder of the strictly limited significance of such global 
C4 mparisons. 


Indecision Over Rail Freights 


HE IO per cent increase in railway freight charges for 
/ which the Transport Commission applied some weeks 
ago did not come into effect last Monday, as had been pro- 
posed, because the Government had not made up its mind. 
The Transport Tribunal, acting as a consultative committee, 
had passed its report on the application to the Minister of 
Transport by the middle of last week. But by the time that 
The Economist went to press this week, there had still been 
no indication of what the Cabinet had decided—and the 
silence was encouraging speculation about that most 
dangerous expedient, a railway subsidy. 

The railwaymen, meanwhile, had wrung the last penny 
out of the settlement that the Government forced upon the 
Transport Commission in December. With “ extreme dis- 
appointment ” at not being able to squeeze any more, the 
National Union of Railwaymen this week accepted the Com- 
mission’s final offer of increases for a wide range of railway 
workers, which will cost in all some £12} million a year— 
about £64 million more than the rise in wages allowed for 
in the application for higher freight charges. The total of 
increased costs to the Commission, as set out in support of 
its application, would now be in the region of £30 million 
a year. The Commission and the union have still to begin 
their discussions upon the railway wages structure and the 
possibilities of increasing efficiency on the railways ; it 1s 
probable that here, too, the union probably hopes to exact a 
price for any concessions it has to make. 


Fuel for a Cold Spell 


ATE last year, while the weather was saving the National 
Coal Board’s face by remaining providentially mild, a 
comfortably ghoulish remark became fashionable in Hobart 
House. It was: “ Remember 1946-47? This is just the way 
that winter began... .” A fortnight ago, only about a week 
late by the standards of that winter of fuel crisis, the cold 
spell arrived. 

As the accompanying chart shows, the temperature 
pattern of the two winters does show some resemblance ; 
but so far, 1953-54 seems to have had a slight margin of 
warmth—and a very substantial margin of coal. November 
was unseasonably warm in both wintersg last December was 
much warmer than December, 1946; and January much 
the same in both years, with the break in temperature 
coming in the fourth week of 1947 and the fifth week of 
1954. The Ministry of Fuel and Power has recently revised 
the reporting basis upon which it records mean weekly 
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temperatures, but the figures in the chart are on a com- 
parable basis. The country began this winter with distri- 
buted coal stocks 70 per cent larger than in 1946, and has 
drawn on those stocks proportionately much less ; the latest 
stock figure, 16,715,000 tons on January 23rd, represented 
about two and a half times as much coal as consumers held 
at the same time in 1947. 

There is, of course, an irreducible minimum of distri- 
buted stocks—which was perhaps some 7 million tons in 
1947 and may be not much less than ro million tons today 
—below which these seem of little avail in preventing 
serious local coal shortages. Inland consumption, too, is 
probably ro per cent higher than it was in winter 1946-47. 
Butt so far, at least, the fuel industries seem fairly healthily 
placed to withstand sharper weather than Britain has had 
this year. No electricity load-shedding has yet been neces- 
sary, and industry has no load-spreading arrangements in 
force. The power stations as a whole have six weeks’ 


coal in hand, and the temporary hold-up of colliers on the 
North-East Coast is not expected to cause any particular 
difficulty for those stations that normally receive coastwise 
deliveries. The gas industry stocks amount to more than 
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four weeks’ consumption, and other industrial consumers in 
general—except the coke ovens—have larger stocks than a: 
this time last year. So far, weather has not significantl, 
held up coal movement by rail, though there has been some 
anxiety over this in South Wales and Northumberland 
Nor has tonnage been lost in the mines through lack o! 
wagons to take the coal, or through the freezing up of the 
washeries. The Coal Board’s anxieties, for the moment, 
continue to be directed towards next winter. It no longer 
possesses the cushion of opencast stocks that served it so 
usefully last autumn; and some of its most productive areas 
such as Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and South Yorkshi: 

are becoming seriously short of manpower. 


Marketing Persian Oil 


EPRESENTATIVES of eight international oil companic 
have been meeting in London this week to discuss 
the arrangements that would be needed if Persian oil i, 
again to find its way into the world oil market. The partici- 
pants include five American companies which last week 
were granted a waiver by the Department of Justice agains: 
the jeopardy of proceedings under the American Anti-Trus 
laws—an immunity which was a sine qua non of thei: 
joining in a marketing scheme, though it seems to have 
some strings to it. These companies are: Standard Oi! 
of New Jersey; Standard Oil of California; Texas ; 
Socony Vacuum ; and Gulf Oil. The other participants 
are Anglo-Iranian, Compagnie Frangaise des Petroles and 
Royal Dutch-Sheil. ' 
Anglo-Iranian’s statement on the conference is of interes! 
not least for its guarded terms: 


In pursuance of the discussions with the Persian Govern 
ment on the subject of oil, and in view of the internation: 
difficulties in the way of getting Persian oil back into worl 
markets, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company have resume 
their talks with other oil companies able to make a con 
tribution to the solution of this problem. 


This statements stops well short of suggesting a marketing 
consortium to handle Persian oil, but it is difficult to sec 
what other construction could be put on a “ contribution ‘ 
the solution of this problem” by the joint efforts of sever 
groups together with Anglo-Iranian. Indeed, it is clear from 
reports from Teheran that discussions with the Iranian 
authorities must be proceeding on the assumption of 
consortium. The discussions in London, which may wel! 
continue for some days, are at what is called the “ working 
level” —which means that they are concerned with the 
analysis of technical marketing problems and with suggest- 
ing a solution, if a solution is possible and if it is required 
In this complicated exercise, there has been a meeting 
of minds, but there is much work to do before it could 
be given definite and legal form. But a posture ot 
technical readiness to meet these marketing problems is 
obviously a sensible act of preparation, in the hope that Iran 
may eventually agree on terms for the restarting of produc- 
tion. Two parallel sets of negotiations, in London and 
Teheran, are concerned with different things—marketing 
on the one hand and the restoration of plant and the star! 
of production on the other hand. The second set of 


_ problems is no less important, and may be even more diffi- 
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than the first. It involves, in particular, agreement on 
proportion of Iranian output for which the Anglo- 
ian Oil Company is to make itself responsible. The 
pany has seemed prepared to handle 50 per cent, 
gh it would assert that it could handle more. But there 
suggestions from Teheran that American companies 
d handle §0 per cent, Anglo-Iranian 45 per cent and 
tself § per cent. Both in marketing and in production 
ompromise between what is tolerable to Anglo-Iranian 
uncompensated for the seizure of its properties) and 
what the Iranian authorities may be disposed to accept may 
be far from easy to reach. 
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A Sponge for Savings 


HARE markets remain strong. On Thursday the Finan- 
S cial Times ordinary share index rose by 1.0 to 138.2, 
a rise in a week of 2.9. The index of Gold Developers 
rose by 0.24 to the highest point yet reached of 106.29. 
But it has also recently become clear that a long queue 


of would-be borrowers is pressing forward to stake claims 
on the supply of funds becoming available for investment. 
The nationalised industries, the Dominions and the 
Colonies are waiting; should investors show signs of 


having large funds ready for industrial investment, Sir John 

Morison would no doubt be glad to step forward with a 
share offer, but the ordinary run of new industrial 
cing is substantial in its own right. 

rhe Dunlop Rubber Company asks for £7 million ; New 
Broken Hill Consolidated requires a mere {1 million to 
equip its lead-zine mine for a substantial increase in produc- 
tion. It will raise the money by a public issue of that 
amount of §3 per cent unsecured loan stock at par, half the 
issue bearing conversion rights into ordinary shares at 2§s. 
per share (against the present price of 21s. 6d.). Rickmans- 
worth and Uxbridge Valley Water Company and Newcastle 
and Gateshead Water Company are each opening tenders 
for £250,000 of new stock. Behind these issues already 
announced a substantial number of plans for both large 
and small issues are in active preparation. This prospective 
mopping up of fresh funds must set some limit to the 
continued capacity of the market to rise. 

One operation is not in this class. By issuing {2,200,000 
4} per cent debenture stock (1970/85) at £99 10s. per cent 
W. H. Smith (Holdings) are engaging in a largely self- 
balancing operation which will call for no fresh money. 
Of the total, approximately £1,900,000 will be offered in 
exchange to holders of the 43 per cent “A” and 4} per 
cent “B” Debenture stocks of the subsidiary company 
Hambledon Estates. Those two stocks are to be paid off 
at {112 per cent as stage two of the liquidation of the 
esate Company, and as it is also desired to repay about 
£300,000 of bank loans, holders will have the opportunity 
of applying for extra stock. Already holders of over 90 per 
cent of the-7 per cent Preference of Hambledon Estates 
have accepted conversion into 7 per cent Preference stock 
ot W. H. Smith (Holdings) so the estate company can 
now go ahead with its arrangements to disappear. Its 
appearance in 1929 and present liquidation illustrate two 
phases in the pressure of death duties on the family business. 








Slackening Gold Flow ? 


HE sterling area was stil] in dollar surplus in January ; 

but the portents for the coming months are not good. 
The gold and dollar reserves rose by $25 million in the 
month, including a further $15 million from defence aid. 
If allowance is made for the $4 million paid in gold to the 
European Payments Union (on account of the December 
deficit) it will be seen that the surplus on other dollar 
payments, including North America, was $14 million. This 
is fully $100 million less than the large surplus shown in 
December, and is, indeed, the smallest since last September. 
A considerable part—perhaps $50 million—of the Decem- 
ber surplus was attributable to the purchases of Soviet gold ; 
but the surplus on commercial account then was surpris- 


TREND OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
($ million) 








Gold payments (—) | £ 
} or receipts (+) - 
2% 2 18s g &. 
Pe laps |ajcs] - q G3 
-> @ a eg © Ww 
“ud a € 5 a go ow 
2k HY (ous | &§ | a 
7 ° S % g< f Ss | e 
| 8 |e Peed 
Jan., 1953 + 88 | + 58] + 30] + 44) 4132/ 1,978 
Feb., 1953.... | + 92} + 18 | + 74] + 33 | +125 | 2,103 
Mar., 1953.... | + 341 + 19| + 15] + 29| + 63/| 2,166 
April,1953.... | + 87-| + 11 + 76] + 20; +107 | 2,273 
May, 1953.... | + 35 | + 21| + 14 |} + 13/ + 48 | 2,321 
June, 1953....} + 18/ +10} + 8] + 28) + 46| 2,367 
July, 1953....] + 53] + 2] + 51] + 36| + 89! 2,456 
Aug., 1953.... — 6|— 6] Nil | + 19| + 13| 2,469 
Sept.,1953.... | — 11] — 15] + 4] + 28] + 17| 2,486 
Oct., 1953.... | + 21} + 6| + 15] 4+ 13] + 34} 2520 
Nov.,1953.... | + 17| — 15] + 32] + 24) + 41] 2,561 
Dec., 1953.... | +118 | + 4] 4114] + 20] — 43*| 2,518* 
Total, 1953... | +546 | +113 | +433 | +307 | +672*| 2,158* 
Jan., 1954.... | + 10} — 4) + 14] + 15} + 25! 2,543 





* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

+ EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month. 


ingly good. For this reason it would perhaps be unwise to 
make too much of the sharp deterioration in January ; the 
figures for any single month may be considerably distorted 
by special factors. Nevertheless, it is something of a dis- 
appointment that December’s improvement should have 
been reversed so soon despite the continued firmness of 
prices of sterling commodities. 

Meanwhile, the balance with Europe appears to be 
steadily deteriorating. The sterling area had a surplus of 
£4-7 million with EPU in January (which will fall to be 
paid 50-50 in gold and in reduction of debt in the middle 
of this month) ; but this does not reflect a credit balance 
on trading account. Over £12} million was paid through 
EPU by the Netherlands in the middle of last month to 
cover the next six annual service instalments on loans 
totalling £45 million made by Britain to Holland in the 
war. These loans were to be paid off in twenty annual 
instalments, starting in 1948; but this year the Dutch 
Government has apparently decided to cover its commit- 


aera oe 


aid 


ments until 1960 at one stroke. The payment thus masks 
a deficit with EPU on commercial account of over £8 
million. This disturbing trend suggests that the further 
liberalisations of imports from the OEEC area by both 
Britain and Australia in the autumn of last year are now 
exerting their full effect—and that exports are not rising 
correspondingly (partly no doubt because France still lags 
so far behind in its liberalisation programme). If this trend 
were to continue into the summer—when tourist expendi- 
ture and imports of fruit and vegetables are seasonally high— 
the deficit with EPU might again prove the most em- 
barrassing aspect of the sterling area’s external accounts, 


Dunlop’s New Money 


WEEK ago, shareholders in the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany rubber-stamped their directors’ proposals to 
reconstruct the company’s capital and to make a fresh issue 
of preference shares. Only one discordant voice was raised, 
and this was in criticism of the decision to issue preference 
rather than ordinary shares. No shareholder exercised his 
undoubted right to inquire on what exactly the new money 
was to be spent. That Mr Beharrell, who presided, had 
expected close cross-examination was obvious from his 
warning that he would disclose only what was in the 
“interests ” of the company to divulge. Shareholders never 
tested his reticence and if they know less about the com- 
pany’s programme than they might, that is their own fault. 
Dunlop’s directors have decided not to come to the 
market with a public offer. Instead, the 7 million new 
5+ per cent preference shares are being offered, though not 
as “rights,” to ordinary and preference shareholders and 
debenture holders in the Dunlop Rubber company. At the 
issue price of 21s. these £1 preference shares (repayable 
in a liquidation at 22s.) offer a yield of £5 4s. 9d. per cent, 
which is well above the current yields of £4 5s. 4d. on 
Fisher and Ludlow 4} per cent preference shares ‘and 
£4 18s. 3d. on ICI 7 per cent preference stock. The under- 
writers would probably be well satisfied to take the stock 
into their portfolio if Dunlop’s stockholders failed to fill 
the subscription lists. The underwriting commission of 
53d. gross is an added attraction. The price of the 
existing preference stock (into which the original stocks 
were converted) is pinned at the moment to the issue price 
of 21s. The dividend requirements of all the preference 
capital were covered more than six times by profits in 1952 
and stockholders will not fail to note that the directors 
believe that trading profits in 1953 have been higher than 
in 1952, and there is a non-recurring tax refund also in 
prospect. 

No prospectus would be complete without some indica- 
tion of how the proceeds of an issue were to be invested. 
The Dunlop board are content with the broadest indication, 
One third of the new money_is to be used to reduce the 
temporary borrowings of the group, and another third is to 
be used in modernising plant and in developing “new 
manufacturing methods ” in this country. If the pilot plant 
for synthetic rubber forms part of these plans, it will clearly 
be neither expensive nor extensive. Dunlop will no doubt 
be careful not to tread on the toes of the natural rubber 


growers but will look to Canada for the small but growing 
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amount of synthetic rubber that it needs. The rest of 
the new money will be invested in subsidiary companic. in 
Canada and the United States, where big developments .-- 
in progress, and in Malaya ; and there is a margin for fut.re 
developments. 


~- 


Big Fall in Bank Deposits 


HE figures of the clearing banks for their January 
make-up follow, as usual, hard on the heels of their 
end-year balance sheets. They show that in the first three 
weeks of January the seasonal contraction of credit lias 
been sharper than usual. Aggregate net deposits have 
dropped by £138 million to £6,232 million, whereas in 
the corresponding period last year they fell by £110 million. 
This sharp contraction is, of course, mainly attributable to 
the heavy flow of taxes to the Exchequer, which enable 
the Government to repay floating indebtedness to the bank- 
ing system. Hence the principal counterpart of the fal! in 
depasits is to be found in the banks’ liquid assets—their 
‘nh 

) 


o 


holdings of Treasury bills, call money and cash have fall: 

by £118 million—with the result that the liquidity rai: 

has dropped from 36.8 per cent to 36.2 per cent. but 
although Government repayments have been the pre- 
dominant factor during the period, this influence accounts 
for only part of the steepening of the fall in deposits by 
comparison with last year. Whereas in the first three 
weeks of 1953 bank advances rose slightly, this time thcy 
have shown a contra-seasonal fall of {£12 million. At the 
same time, the banks’ portfolios of commercial bills, which 
had risen steeply in December, have declined by /2) 
million—though at £76 million they are still £9 million 
up on the year. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 





Change on 


Jan. 20, 1954 --— 
Month 






SOONG | os noe ihm oa wee 


“Net Cepobits® 65. ecaic 6,232-1 
Mn. | Zot 

Liquid Assets ....cc200% 2,339-0 | 36-2 | —120-8 | +122 
GeMS sii Beckenuas 526:0 | 8-1] — 15-8 | + 28 
Call Money .....:.... 482-6} 7-5] — 18-1| — 32.2 
Treasury Bills ....... 1,254-0 | 19-4] — 84-2 | +116 
Other Bills........... 76°41 I-2}— 26) + 94 

Investments plus Advances | 3,971-8" 61:5 | — 10-2 | + 7 
Investments ......... 2,277-1 | 35-3} + 1:9) +129 
Adwanths i. 533533; 1,694.7 | 26-3 | — 12-1 | — 5989 





* After deducting items in course of collection. 
¢ Ratio of Assets to published deposits. 


It appears, therefore, that, despite the pressures of ‘he 
tax-gathering season, the private sector of the economy 1135 
been leaning less heavily upon the banks. On the usual 
basis of estimation, repayments of indebtedness by ‘ie 
central Government have amounted to about £125 million, 
compared with £115 million in the similar period last yet. 
This increased rate of repayment is, however, slightly !<ss 
than might have been expected from the improvemen' ‘9 
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its comestic finances as shown by the Exchequer Returns. 
It iid be unwise, however, to try to draw from 
t} parity any conclusions about other demands upon 
reasury’s finances ; the difference between the dates 
Exchequer and banking returns can cause serious 

ns at this season of the year. But it may be 

that in the most nearly comparable period—the 

days of January—the above-line surplus was 
compared with £396 million in the slightly longer 

last year, and there was a decline of roughly {11 
in net expenditure below the line. The credit 
f this improvement were, however, partly offset by 
increase in the rate of net repayments of tax reserve 
tes and a steeper reflux of currency from circula- 
\t January 23rd the Exchequer still showed an 


At 


A> 
£42 


ble above-line deficit, but in the week to Saturday 
ther strong inflow of revenue converted this into 
surplus, compared with a deficit of £20 million at 
uary, 1953. 


Home Power for Scotland 


JURE two area electricity boards that are to merge within 
| new South of Scotland Electricity Board together 
bout 1,100,000 consumers, out of the 13,900,000 
ers of the area boards as a whole, and they sold in 
53 some 4,000 million units of electricity, out of the 
million units sold by all boards. The two generation 
s that would also pass to the new board under the 
ricity Reorganisation (Scotland) Bill that had its second 
: in the Commons this week include power stations 
an installed capacity of about 1,100,000 kW, plus 
230,000 kW under construction ; this compares with 
British Electricity Authority’s total installed capacity at 
31, 1953, of 17,200,000 kW, with 9,400,000 kW 
construction. But the new board would have about 
limes aS many consumers and about four times the 
of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board and 
as much installed capacity. It will incidentally inherit 
present obligation to buy surplus power produced 
the hydro-electric stations. 


He A 


nder the new Bill, BEA will lose all responsibility, and 
Minister of Fuel and Power nearly all, for electricity 
ly in Scotland. The assets, powers and duties of BEA, 
rth of some point on the border that has still to be 
ined, will pass to the new board. This will presumably 
lve shared ownership of the new super-grid line 
ng north to Carlisle and up to Glasgow, as well as 
sh ownership of the northern section of the trans- 
mission network. The grid control centre in Glasgow will 
be operated by the new board ; since coal costs in Scotland 
te slightly lower than in England, the new authority may 
have a chance to achieve lower bulk supply costs. But 
if questions of load shedding on one side of the border 
the other should arise again, the question which areas 
oll undergo a power cut will be a matter of negotiation. 
Development planning, again, will require co-operation ; for 
SEA will have no direct influence upon supply planning in 
ihe new area nor will it be able to vet development plans of 
¢ North of Scotland Board. 
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Nationalist Electricity 


Ee devolution of Scottish electricity is being carried out 
primarily as a gesture to Scottish national pride ; 
Government spokesmen this week made little pretence of 
having studied any economic consequences that it may have 
upon the supply of electricity to Scots. References to the 
virtues of decentralisation in nationalised electricity were 
abundant if generally half-hearted; though Sir Ajnold 
Gridley, as an expert, expressed the view that this unifying 
f responsibility for generation and distribution under a 
single regional body might be beneficial. Sir Arnold 
excepted from his approval the splitting of responsibility for 
transmission ; the new measure, of course, sweeps away the 
centralised control of the grid system that has existed in 
Britain ever since the Central Electricity Board was set up. 

Financial severance may prove a tangled business ; 
broadly, all assets and liabilities that BEA has in Scotland 
will pass to the new board. The liabilities in respect of 
British Electricity Stock or money borrowed that are attribu- 
table to Scotland will be treated as a loan from BEA to the 
new board, on similar terms. The financial transfer, like 
various other provisions of the Bill, is left to agreement 
between the two electricity authorities, the two Ministers 
concerned, and in this instance the Treasury. Presumably 
the new board will be entitled to some Scottish share of the 
central reserve fund set up by the Authority ; one item to be 
counted in the final balance will be the £1 million worth of 
gilt-edged investments originally belonging to the Edinburgh 
electricity authorities, a reserve fund that the South-East 
Scotland Area Board transferred to BEA but to which they 
have always asserted their claim. 


\) 


Cotton’s Brave Front 


MERICAN cotton farmers are swamping the Commodity 
Credit Corporation with cotton. Over § million bales 
of the massive new crop have already been put under loan, 
raising the Corporation’s total holding to some 10 million 
bales, enough for a year’s domestic consumption. Cotton 
prices, which were bumping the support level of 32.70 
cents a lb. for most of last year, have recently risen by 
nearly 1} cents as supplies have been taken off the market. 
Sentiment has also been helped by President Eisenhower’s 
request to Congress to increase the borrowing powers of the 
CCC, and by a slightly better demand for cotton at home 
and abroad. The strengthening of American cotton prices 
has contributed to the firmness of “outside growths.” 
Egyptian prices, which are linked to American prices, 
have risen by more than a corresponding amount owing to 
the reduction of about 40 per cent in the Egyptian crop, 
which has enabled the Egyptian Cotton Commission to 
increase its price differentials over the American market. 
In New York, however, the future delivery months are all 
at a discount on the spot price, now about 34.80 cents 
a lb. Traders are demonstrably sceptical of the American 
Administration’s plans for dealing with the surplus of 
cotton. : 
The 1953-54 crop is now estimated at 16,437,000 bales, 
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compared with 15,136,000 bales in 1952-53. Domestic 
demand is expected to absorb about 9 million bales and 
exports about 3.3 million bales. The carry-over at the end 
of this season may therefore rise by about 4.1 million bales 
to 9.6 million bales. The International Cotton Advisory 
Committee expects that production in the rest of the world 
may fall by between 500,000 to 1 million bales this season, 
but that the total carry-over may be between two and three 
million bales larger than last season’s 17 million bales. The 
American Congress is determined to add to the glut. It 
has raised the effective limit on this year’s plantings from 
17.9 million acres to 21.4 million, which compares with 
25 million acres planted in 1953. As it is the marginal 
land that will go out of production, the drop in output may 
be negligible. The President’s plans for dealing with the 
farm surpluses—even if passed by Congress—would not 
operate until 1955, and only touch on the problem. Sur- 
pluses are not removed by segregation, and “ friendly ” 
countries can probably look forward to obtaining an increas- 
ing proportion of American cotton in one form of “ easy 
payments ” plan or another. 


Participants in Air Finance 


LLOTMENTS of the capital of Air Finance Ltd., the 
A company launched last autumn by three leading 
merchant bankers in conjunction with the Finance Corpora- 
tion for Industry, reveal for the first time the extent to 
which the aircraft industry has itself participated in the 


venture. The issued capital amounts approximately to 
SUBSCRIBERS TO AIR FINANCE LTD. 
"A eS 
Shares Shares 
fl each £1 fully- 
2s.paid paid 
ft £ 
Blackburn & General Aircraft Ltd. ........ 100,000 6,250 
rhe Bristol Aeroplane Co. Ltd. ............ 100,000 = 
ihe De Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd. ........ 100,000 6,250 
The Enptish Eiectric Get Dad. isn oh iieweiks 100,000 ate 
PAGS - OUCH BAG. 745K Su 6 occa nwale he swe eae 100,000 6,250 
Vickors (it. . ics 0 sen cies earns eat 100,000 6,250 
Saunders. Roe Lae: bic oak os Cawcwxas Sd 50,000 3,125 
Percival Airctait: Tr co si ee hss 25,000 at 
Westland Aircratt Eigse ie See gene las 25,000 1,563 
British Manufacture & Research Co. Ltd. ... 10,000 625 
Joseph Lucas (Gas Turbine Equipment) Ltd. 10,000 600 
Rat i ae aa ahh ise titiain ean 10,000 600 
Dunton stnbbier tae. 240s soos as ork cekaee 10,000 600 
Hunting Aviation Management Ltd. ....... ws 1,562 
CergnOlh eOGe FG. aii eas As baie an bs 50,000 
Moorgate Nominees Ltd. ...........:..... 50,000 
Morvan Momineées Lies 3 is. Six cdc accdiicxs 50,000 
Finance Corporation for Industry Ltd. ..... 90,000 


740,000 233,675 
the {1 million originally mentioned, but the greater part 
proves to be in the form of partly-paid shares, so that the 
total paid-up capital is just under £308,000. In addition 


to these initial cash resources (and the right to call up a 
further £666,000) the company has special loan facilities 
up to {to million at the FCI, as well as normal banking 
facilities, 
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The accompanying table shows the complete list of sub. 
scribers, from which it will be seen that nearly two-thirds 
of the initial cash has been put up by the four sponsoring 
financial institutions—Lazard Bros., Erlangers and Mor:an 
Grenfell (subscribing through their nominee companies) 
and the FCI, each of which has contributed {£50,000 
wholly by way of the fully-paid “ B” shares. Participation 
by the aircraft manufacturers and makers of components 
(which have together put up £108,000 in cash) is, appro- 
priately, mainly by way of the partly-paid shares. By 
far the greater part of the industry’s total contribution, 
it will be seen, has come from six companies—Blackburn, 
Bristol, de Havilland, English Electric, Rolls-Royce and 
Vickers, each of which has provided £16,250 in cash. An 
intriguing feature of the list is its omission of several large 
units in the industry—notably Hawker-Siddeley, Handley- 
Page and Fairey Aviation—as well as a number of smaller 
ones. The new company is, of course, concerned solely 
with finance in the export field ; it is possible that other 
aircraft manufacturers may participate in it as pressure for 
credit facilities for overseas customers grows more intense, 
as it is generally expected to do. 


Supersonic Handicap 


‘HE Minister of Supply’s statement in the House of 
Commons about British research on piloted super- 
sonic aircraft was as vague as the question that prompted 
it. Mr Sandys said that a “considerable programme of 
research ” was in hand and “a number of different types of 
supersonic service aircraft are in course of development.” 
This goes without saying. A supersonic aircraft is one 
that can reach the speed of sound in level flight (760 mph 
at sea level) and represents the next stage in fighter devel- 
opment. While the only service aircraft now capable of 
this is the American Super-Sabre, it is axiomatic that any 
future fighters must be planned with at least this perform- 
ance in mind. The point at issue, however, is whether 
Britain intends to institute a research programme on high- 
speed aircraft comparable to the American research that 
has produced two phenomenal aircraft, the Bell X-1a which 
reached 1,650 mph (Mach 2.5) in mid-December and the 
Douglas Skyrocket, which touched 1,327 mph (Mach 2.01) 
a few days earlier. 


One project for a supersonic research aircraft was ca0- 
celled in 1946, and no steps were taken to order an alterna- 
tive design. The idea of conducting high-speed research 
with piloted aircraft was dropped in favour of using 
unpiloted models and guided missiles, and it was decided 
to proceed gradually with the development of piloted air- 
craft, building up performance step by step with each 
successive design. Doubts are sometimes expressed whether 
this programme has produced results as satisfactory as those 
that the Americans have obtained with the co-operation of 
their test pilots, and whether something on American lines 
should not now be attempted. Some critics hold that ce 
teething troubles of the new British fighters might have 
been avoided had British designers possessed the same 


knowledge about high-speed flying conditions as Americ 30 
designers. 
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Plunger to Plastic 


Here is a “ shooter” at work. His connection with the girl in the plastic 
mackintosh ? He is seeking oil ; and oil is one of the basic raw materials for 
many types of plastics. 

The shooter’s target lies several thousand feet below the earth in 
Nottinghamshire. As he presses the plunger he detonates a dynamite “shot.” 
This creates shock waves which are reflected back to the surface from under- 
ground rock layers. Recorded and charted, these shock waves indicate where 
and at what depfh likely oil-bearing formations may be found. 

About three-quarters of a million tons of oil have so far been produced in 
Nottinghamshire ; not much compared with Anglo-Iranian’s yearly output 
of over 30,000,000 tons, but every ton produced at home saves valuable 
tanker space. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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SCWICE 


More than 20,000 firms already use T.R. 
equipment, the installation and main- 
tenance of which, on a rental basis, is 
T.R. Service. 


2 SYNCHRONISED CLOCKS j 


FOR 


showing identical, 





un- 


varying and _ correct 


time throughout office 
and works — operate 


without winding and 


independently of mains. 


accurately recording 
attendance time, for job 
timing and for account- 
ing for the actual use of 
every minute of avail- 
able production time — 
operate on insertion of 
card and print in two 
colours. 


veriess, card operated, 
two colour printing Recorder 


| __SHE CHRONOGRAM 1 
FOR 
automatic sounding of 


SS , separate programmes of 
5 ere : time signals (starting, 
tea-breaks, etc., with the 
addition of pre-resump- 
tion warnings) for diff- 
erent Works Depart- 
ments, Canteens, Offices 
etc., at any pre-deter- 
mined minute. 





The Chronogram 





T.R. SERVICE includes also the installation and maintenance of 
Internal Automatic Telephones with optional loudspeaking facilities, 
Works and Office Loudspeakers, Watchman Patrol Recorders, Fire 


Full details from: 
HEAD OFFICE, 28, KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
LONDON, 8.W.7 14 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE 
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PROJECTOR 


(16 mm Sound Film) 


This claim can be fully substantiated 
by demonstration at your nearest 
supplier 

Send to BTH for his address, and for 
descriptive literature 


Mazda lamps are fitted to all 
BTH 16mm projectors 
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‘business 


TO TRAVEL BY 
FRENCH RAILWAYS 
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When in France, travel by the 
service that serves all France. French 
Railways have the most up-to-date rail 
system in Europe with fast services to all 
parts of the country and excellent con- 
nections with adjoining states. A whole 
variety of reduced-fare tickets are offered, 
so that extended travelling shows an 


TOURIST TICKETS 
oeffer a 20% or 30% reductions 
on ordinary fares, subject ¢ 
a minimum return or circular 
journey of 1,500 or 2,000 Km 


and certain conditions of sta) 
appreciable drop in cost per kilometre. | in France. 
Aboard the train comfort and courtesy | gREE BOOKLET “FRANCE” 
surround you: excellent meals may be had | A postcard NOW brings you 2 


free copy of this exquisite co! 

our printed travel book givin 
a delightful foretaste of ‘'¢ 
French scene; included also + 
a folder of practical informa- 
tion on rail travel. 


en route and wagon lits or couchettes (1st 
and 2nd class) ensure a good sleep for’ 
overnight passengers, 


Better travel by 
i, FRENCH RAILWAYS 


I formations ticks and reserva Travel tor 
Fr Reins Lime, 179 Pech London Wo ol 
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Pint-Sized Atom Plant 


EPORTS that the Radio Corporation of America has 
R succeeded in generating electricity direct from 


materials made radio-active in an atomic pile have caused 


est but hardly excitement among British scientists and 
lustrialists. In itself, the RCA demonstration is a con- 
erable feat. ‘Taking a material known as strontium go, 
-product of atomic fission, the Americans constructed 
mall battery. The highly radio-active strontium gives off 
: quantities of electrons ; if these electrons bombard a 
germanium transistor (a sophisticated version of the cat’s 
hisker and crystal, which is replacing the familiar radio 
alve in certain uses) they displace a far greater number of 
ver-moving electrons from the transistor, and the result 
n electric current. Even though the currents so far 
achieved are infinitesimal, this represents a completely new 
vy of obtaining electricity, involving neither turbines, nor 
generators, nor boilers, nor any fuel other than the radio- 
active waste products of uranium fission. The principle 
seems to have been known to scientists for some time, but 
RCA is the first to build a gadget round the phenomenon. 
A great deal of study is going on in Britain about ways 
making use of the immensely powerful radiation from 
atomic wastes, the disposal of which raises peculiar and 
thorny problems. A paper on the effect of radiation on 
transistors is being prepared at Harwell, and may be 
published shortly. Information so far released about the 
new RCA “ battery ” is scanty, and suggests that the diffi- 
ues of further development may be immense. 


Stabilising Commodity Prices 


\ OST governments profess to believe in the virtues of 
i { stability for commodity prices, but they are less 
eager to act on this principle when the commodity con- 
cerned is some other country’s product. Since the war 
only two international marketing agreements, for wheat and 
sugar, have been concluded, while one for tin uncertainly 
awaits ratification. The practical difficulty of reaching 
agreed schemes is great and has been increased by the 
proper provision of the Havana Charter that they must 
embrace consumers as well as producers. A recent study of 
commodity stabilisation by five economists appointed by 
the United Nations* discusses these difficulties with a 
refreshing air of realism—even if it runs off with one or 
two hares of its own—and contains a timely re-examination 
{ first principles. The economists emphasise that com- 
modity stabilisation will remain a dream unless govern- 
ents give it more importance that they do today, and 
that it may also require some change in world monetary 
policies—which leads them to chase the old hare of a 
world “commodity currency reserve scheme.” 

Unlike the Randall Commission, they are in favour of 
commodity agreements, but have little faith that the present 
“one commodity at a time” approach will be effective. 


_*“Commodity Trade and Economic Development” } United 
Nations, 5s. 
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Instead, they offer the rather breath-taking suggestion that 
quicker progress inight be made, despite the additional 
complications, by attempting to negotiate simultaneously a 
number of agreements, which could be operated indepen- 
dently or together. Their report argues that counsries 
might more readily make a concession in one commodity in 
return for a similar concession in another—much as they 
bargain over tariff reductions at GATT. Such agreements 
might also attract wider support and have a longer life than 
single-commodity agreements) The United States, for 
example, might have been willing to join the agreement on 
tin (which it imports) as the price of an agreement on wheat 
(which it exports); and Britain might have been more 
reluctant to leave the wheat agreement at the cost of losing 
the tin agreement. 

The report considers that the buffer-stock type of agree- 
ment is generally preferable to the multilateral contract 
and opposes, except in special circumstances, an agreement 
which restricts production, because this tends to feather- 
bed the high cost producers. The theoretical virtue of the 
buffer stock is that it does not interfere with the pattern of 
production and trade, and simply moderates violent short- 
term fluctuations of the trend of prices. The practical 
difficulty, which is recognised in the report, is that without 
restrictions, the cost of financing the stock—at least in the 
short term—can rise to massive proportions. 


Barriers to Scientific Liaison 


HE British Commonwealth Scientific Office (North 
America) has been established in Washington, under 
various names, since 1940, with the responsibility for 
scientific liaison originally between the United States and 
Britain, and now extended, through separate missions, to 
other members of the Commonwealth. It was at first con- 
cerned mainly with liaison on military research and develop- 
ment, but has since the war broadened its collaboration to 
the economic and industrial field. Its latest review of 
“Science in USA” contains once again an informative 
review of development in many fields of American research. 
But the review also refers to one administrative decision of 
the United States Government that may make the missions’ 
own work of liaison more difficult than before. 

In March, 1953, the two “ documentation centres ” of the 
Department of Defence were amalgamated into a new body, 
the Armed Services Technical Information Agency. The 
regulations under which this new agency works make it the 
main channel of dissemination for technical reports pro- 
duced in the Department. It is authorised to distribute 
unclassified material only “for use in connection with 
United States military projects and contracts and other 
Department of Defence work.” Astia is forbidden to 
supply even unclassified material except for defence pur- 
poses, and even persons doing defence research are allowed 
only material for which they have established a “ need-to- 
know.” But in particular, Astia is not concerned to collect 
information from foreign sources, and is expressly precluded 
from supplying information to “foreign governments or 
nationals.” 

Much of the unclassified defence material is eventually 
published, though this introduces an extra time lag ; and 
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some reports are sold to the public through the Department 
of Commerce, which does issue partial lists of published 
technical reports. Direct exchanges of research reports 
between institutions or branches of the Department is still 
allowed ; and it is still not too difficult to obtain unclassified 
research material from other Federal departments, usually 
after delay. Attitudes of American Government agencies 
towards dissemination of information differ widely—the 
Atomic Energy Commission, for example, passes out 
unclassified information about its multifarious activities on 
the widest and most useful scale. Even so, the new restric- 
tions under which Astia works must reduce the effectiveness 
of such liaison organisations as the Commonwealth Scientific 
Missions, for the Department of Defence itself is financing 
more than a third of all the scientific research in America. 


Ice-Cream and Cinema Profits 


HE one figure that the cinema industry has always 
T chosen to leave out of its elaborate estimates of profit 
and loss, when presenting its case for relief of Entertain- 
ments Duty to the Customs and Excise Department, or 
arguing over the “ Eady” levy with the Board of Trade, 
has been the income that it derives from selling ice-cream 
and confectionery to its audiences. It has always been 
uncomfortably aware, however, that the Board of Trade 
has had a good idea of what these sales amounted to, having 
once obtained detailed figures in the course of collecting its 
quarterly statistics. Last week the Board, through Mr 
H. E. Browning and Mr A. A. Sorrell of its statistics 
department, revealed what it knew of this last missing 
piece in the jigsaw of film finance. 

In a comprehensive and useful survey of statistics of 
film cinema exhibition, read before the Royal Statistical 
Society, Messrs Browning and Sorrell revealed that in the 
quarter for which details of these ancillary sales were 
obtained, April-June, 1951, cinemas sold £670,700 worth 
of tobacco, and £2,827,500 worth of ice-cream and con- 
fectionery. Practically every other person who went to the 
cinema, it seemed, bought some kind of refreshment— 
usually ice-cream. Since that time there has been a decline 
in admissions, which in 1952 was at the rate of about 
4 per cent, and there may have been a greater falling-off 
in sales. Since sweets rationing was abolished, more con- 
fectionery has been sold in cinemas, partly replacing ice- 
cream, and the profit margin on sweets is much lower ; 
though it may be added that the promotion of these sales 
has been enlivened by many managements, and sales of 
soft drinks appear to have expanded. 

Messrs Browning and Sorrell offered no estimates of 
profit margins on these sales—which might in fact be 
about 9 per cent on tobacco, up'to §0 per cent on ice-cream 
and 30 per cent on sweets—but they commented that the 
profit on a turnover of more than £3 million a quarter 
“must have made a substantial contribution towards the 
revenue of the trade.” On their own showing, it needs 
one. They suggested that in 1951-52 the exhibitors as 
a group might have been just about able, from film revenues, 
to cover all costs “except the payment of rent.” Even 
an annual profit of perhaps £5 million on ancillary sales, 
plus perhaps £1} million from showing screen advertising, 
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would not seem to offer a particularly fat margin for : on, 
and operating profit on cinemas worth in prewar vz 
some £95 million. 


~ 


Boom in Valves 


NE section of British engineering that has 6 
O unusually stimulated by the development of p 
leum refining and chemical process industries—as wel! 
from new techniques developed to serve the atomic en: 
projects—during the period of dollar scarcity since the 
is the manufacture of valves to control the flow of lig 
and gases. Output has grown considerably, while exp 
have recently shown a better record than any other e: 
neering product. More manufacturers have turned to 
specialising on valves ; and within this more concentrz 
industry individual companies have themselves been speci 
ising to a greater extent upon particular types and range 
industrial valves—which may vary, for example, from water 
valves 13 feet in diameter to half-inch stop valves. 

A review of progress in this industry published this wee: 
by the British Productivity Council records that va 
output has increased fourfold in Value since 1946. Increas: 
in prices must account for a considerable proportion of thi 
growth ; the review quotes incomplete prewar figures whic! 
suggest that the volume of output today is about two and 
a half times the volume in 1935. The slackening of demand 
for some types of capital equipment that developed late i: 
1952 has had little obvious effect upon the output of these 
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ANNUAL DELIVERIES AND EXPORT OF INDUSTRI \ 
VALVES 







| Value of Expressed Value of 

Ye Total as % of Deliverics 
— Deliveries 1946 Value for Expo 
£000 £'000 





*Based on last 3 months. 


+Based on first 10 months. 


ubiquitous components, the value of which continued ‘0 
increase during the first ten months of 1953. Nevertheless, 
orders have been slackening in recent months ; delivery 
periods, which for certain types of valves lengthened to two 
or three years in the immediate postwar years, are now 
down to a few months, while some manufacturers 2°: 
producing only to orders received. 

About 85 per cent of valves are today made by special: 
companies (against only about 50 per cent in 1935), and 
probably some 15,000 people are employed in valve manu- 
facture. The Productivity Council thinks that in this 
industry the volume of output per man-year probably i- 
creased slightly more between 1948 and 1953 than it did 
in manufacturing industry as a whole (for which it pu's 
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1 SHIPS PLAT 


“it'll sink,” they said, when the first iron ship 
as launched. But it didn’t. 
lron was eventually superseded by steel for ship 
struction and today in shipbuilding more steel 
plates are used than in any other industry. Usage 
of steel plate in other directions is, however, 
leveloping fast. Since the war, nearly all railway 
agons have been largely built of steel plate. ‘The 
ovement and storage of oil calls for immense 
iantities for storage tanks, pipe lines, road and rail 
ankers and tanker ships. ‘Tanker ships, which 
equireé proportionately more plates than other 
ips, now form about 50 per cent of our ship- 
ulding output, 
I hese are some of the reasons for the great rise in 
e demand for plates and why production has been 
creased from 1,633,000 tons in 1946 to at least 


400,000 tons in 1953. 
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SUPER FINE WIRE 


















Great developments in the 
modern fields of Telecom- 
munication and Electronics 
have created an exacting de- 
mand for fine resistance wires. 
We have a large and up-to-date 
plant engaged in the production 
of Super Fine Wires, where manov- 
facture from start to finish is closely 
controlled at every stage. We supply 
Super Fine Wires in all our resistance 
alloys, notably “Nichrome V”, 
“Nichrome”, “Karma” and “Advance”, in 
sizes from .002 in. (0.05 m/m.) downwards. 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD 


MANCHESTER 15 


Nickel and Nickel Alloy Specialists: for furnace elements, 
domestic appliances, thermo-couples, telecommunica- 
tions, lamps, spark plugs, fine wires, etc. 
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AND ONLY TAPER-LOCK HAS 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 









@ PERFECTLY 
UNIFORM GRIP 


@ NO FLANGES 
OR COLLARS 


_ @ ELIMINATES 
KEYWAYING 


@ SLASHES 
MOUNTING TIME 


@ AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


Penner 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


TAPER-LOCK CAN ONLY BE BOUGHT FROM 


WRITE TO-DAY 
for your copy of 
New Taper-Lock 
Catalogue No, 300/3 






J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD., HULL, ENGLAND 
AND THEIR BRANCHES, STOCKISTS & DISTRIBUTORS 
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the annual average increase at slightly over 2 per cent) ; 
this improvement in 


in the valve industry “and others ” 


under the Act. 


productivity is attributed largely to the amount of addi- 


tional capital equipment installed. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Final results of the first sale of state 
units by the Road Haulage Disposals Board, published this 
week, confirm the earlier indications that this was a failure 
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been offered for sale, apart from those it is allowed to retain 


* 


The second half of the wool-selling season has opened 
few pence lower for merino and fine crossbred wools, bi 


prices of medium crossbreds are almost unchanged. The 
New Zealand Wool Commission (London Agency) estimates 


that in January the average clean cost, delivered UK, « 


merino 70’s 


--owned transport 


Out of 398 transport units comprising 2,323 vehicles with 
operating licences and 157 spare vehicles, bids were accepted 
for only 159 units of 602 vehicles with operating licences and 


i4 spares. 


es 


vehicles-only ” units. 


list’ to be advertised this month. 


The sales of transport units with premises as 
well as vehicles were even less successful than those of 
A number of the transport units for 
which all bids were unacceptable, or for which no bids 
were received, are to be put up for sale again in a 
Two further lists of 
vehicles for sale have already been advertised, and a fourth 
ist, apart from those units being put up again, will probably 
be published next month. Even this fourth list will leave 
the Commission with about 20,000 vehicles that have not 


i 


special 





TOOTAL. The bonus issue of 
ordinary shares and the bigger equity divi- 
dend from Tootal did not take the market 
by surprise. It had been anticipated for 
some weeks and the {£1 ordinary shares, 

which stood at 84s. at the beginning of the 

car, were quoted at 105s. on the eve of 
the announcement. Intelligent and 
iticipatory speculation can go a long way. 
he actual increase in dividends, however, 
was larger than had been expected and 
ifter ‘the announcement the _ shares 
umped to 119s. 6d. 

Speculation about speculation is not a 
rewarding study. And shareholders would 
do better to concentrate on the implica- 
tions of the bonus issue itself. By 
capitalising {2,400,000 from reserves the 
company intends to make a 300 per cent 
bonus issue to ordinary shareholders, rais- 
ing the equity capital to £3,200,000. On 
this new capital, the directors intend 
“having regard to current trading condi- 
tions and the present earnings of the busi- 
ness” to pay a dividend for the year to 
June 30, 1954, of Io per cent. This new 
dividend represents a rate of 40 per cent 
on the existing capital, compared with 25 
per cent (including a 12} per cent Corona- 
tion bonus) paid in 19§2-53 and of 15 per 
cent (including a 2} per cent bonus) paid 
in 1951-52. All doubts about the next 
dividend and the present course of the 
group’s trade have been set at rest by this 
announcement. Clearly the recovery in 
sales and earnings from the 1950-51 reces- 


ar 
TI 


Company Notes 


sion recorded in the company’s latest 
accounts (for the year to June 30th last) 
has been carried a stage further. 

A 300 per cent bonus issue, however, 
implies something more than confidence 
in the immediate future. It suggests that 
at the very least the directors have a good 
deal of confidence in the longer term pros- 
pects as well. In commenting on the issue 
they point out that the company’s postwar 
policy of retaining the greater part of earn- 
ings has enabled the group to develop, 
modernise and extend its plant. About 
£2} million has been invested in fixed 
capital and further sums have been 
invested in working capital and in sales 
organisations overseas. Nor has a halt 
been called to this policy. The directors 
emphasise that “ considerable sums will be 
needed in the near future for financing new 
projects already begun or planned, and 
additional sums will be required for work- 
ing capital if the business is to continue 
to expand in the manner the directors 
anticipate.” 

In fact, they seem reasonably certain 
that the group will be able to plough back 
a good part of its profits to maintain a high 
degree of liquidity in the business as well 
as to pay a dividend of 10 per cent on the 
new and enlarged capital. If they are 
right, then the yield of 63 per cent offered 
on the basis of the new dividend cannot 
be very far off the mark. It accepts the 


directors’ assessment of the future but not 
without the important proviso that Lanca- 


and 64’s fell by 4d. to 156d. and 135d. a | 
respectively ; crossbred §8’s were 2d. cheaper at 111d. a |! 
and 56’s were unchanged at 90d. Medium crossbred 50 
and 46’s were 1d. cheaper at 72d. and 69d. a Ib respectively 


* 


The Council of Foreign Bondholders has now made 
known the weighting scheme which it has suggested to the 
Treasury for use in deciding the relative treatment 
various Bulgarian, Hungarian and Rumanian loans in the 
distribution of ex-enemy property. 
in respect of unpaid interest, principle and sinking fund is 
given to the Rumanian 4 per cent 1922 loan and to the 
Monopolies 7 per cent loans of 1929 and 1931. 
weighting is also given to the Bulgarian League of Nations 
loan and the Hungarian League of Nations loan. 


Maximum weighting 


Maximum 


shire is the home of one of the most 
vulnerable of British industries. 


* 


HARRODS (BUENOS AIRES). 
As a footnote to present indications from 
Argentina that fresh British capital invest 
ment would be welcomed and to the new 
law that capital entering Argentina alter 
August 26th last year for approved invest 
ment would be allowed remittance at the 
rate of 8 per cent per annum, the exper! 
ence of one of the older investments in 
Argentina may be enlightening. Src. ds 
(Buenos Aires) has been adding substan- 
tially to its stake in Argentina, but recent 
Years to Aug 


1952 
Consolidated earnings*:— £ ' 
Loss, before tax ....... 49,740 +2 
SRUREON on ec cts 29,491 17,554 
Tax and other credits .. 47,1435 35,5387 
NOt OSS a is es 31,436 23 
Transfers from general 
FOSOTVGS 2. ss ok baa aie 46,080 109, 


Cons. balance sheet:— 
Excess assets over liabil- 
ities in Argentina 
Goodwill 0.2 > 6 «66:8: 0-8 
Chilian subsidiarv...... 
Cash and short loans... 632,846 534 
Issued capital ......... 5,358,651 5,358 
* Excluding peso profits earned in Argent 
profits of 75,325,248 pesos earned in the t 
years to August 31, 1953, are excluded as 1 
transferable. 


5,540)173 5,540 
421,482 420,9 
140,000 140 


additions have not been of a voluntary 
nature. Mr F. A. Stacpole, the new cha 

man, tells shareholders the worst. Fr 

profits earned after June 30, 1949, tle 
company has so far been permitted ‘ 
remit nothing except for a small amount 
of debenture interest of a subsidiary 
company. The law which allows te 
Argentine central bank to grant up 
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e non-cumulative § per cent of profits 
earned on recognised capital after August 


so far as foreign exchange is avail- 
able. t has not been operated for the 
It and its subsidiary—South 
, Stores (Gath and Chaves)—have 
cub | applications without effect for 
million pesos. In addition there 
re mulated profits amounting to 
shout 64 million pesos which appear un- 


59. 10S 


remittable under present regulations. 
ry treatment by the Argentina 


t profits of the group takes some 

t ige off the fact that peso earnings, 
too. are now falling sharply. Mr Stacpole 
por drop in consumer buying with 

1 ompetition among retailers and 
expects profits for the year to August 31st 
» be small, this being the natural 

con nce of a slowing down of infla- 
tion. The 8 per cent preference dividend 
being paid with the aid of a transfer 
fron rves and with a warning as to the 
ty of future dividends. There is 
ordinary dividend and has been none 


ut VY Ae 
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ASSOCIATED COMMERCIAL 


V EH!ICLES. The full accounts of 
sociated Commercial Vehicles, one of 
e giants of the commercial vehicles 

tell much the same story as that 


uUnoIaeda 1 


the leading 
Trading profits 


the accounts of 
manufacturers. 


| 


changed little in the year to September 
joth ; at £1,984,319 they were {£141,462 
than in 1951-52. This increase, 


owever, Was no mean achievement in a 
rt witnessed a decline in the pro- 
commercial vehicles. 


The increase in gross profits is reflected 
both in the rise in taxation and in net 
profits. Yet in spite of the advance in net 
carnings (from £633,946 to £774,399), the 
directors have been content—as their 


conireres elsewhere in the motor industry 


changed. 
directors have ploughed back more money 


It is again 22} per cent. The 


into the business, a policy that they have 
pursued for a number of years, while add- 


ing to the interests of the group. To some 
Shareholders the time must seem ripe 
when the rigours of this policy should be 
lightened by granting a bigger return on 
the equit 

As with. most of the other motor manu- 
facturers, the year to September 30th 
brought a substantial easing of ACV’s 


working capital commitments 
were reduced by £2,179, 
accompanied by the in 


Its stocks 


9 to $£,6,034,417 
evitable rise in 


t ~“ < eT {) 
195 
( , ce { 

it I ] 817 1,984,319 

A¢ ‘ 0.9 004 42° 

De pre &8* 11,438 

I &4E is 935 817 

\ O4 74 399 

( 46 5S 58 3298 

ri Ok 

hee es 389 70.810 

1) OOK ») O00 

A dslind 4, ; : 55784 50.917 
Con 
Fj 

1.864.276 2.056.699 

97.160 1] 12 933 

Ste ~+-- 8,264,096 6,084,417 

ree 2.511 2,126,863 

5.686.045 6,192,884 

Or ‘ . 2,087,500 2,087,500 

65s 6d xd is {617s her tf 


ee. 


liquid balances. The group’s cash balances 
rose from £502,511 to {2,126,863 and, in 
addition, the group was able to lend out 


£725,000 in short-term loans. The group 
was, no doubt, encouraged to reduce its 


investments in stocks and work in progress 


by the fuller and steadier flow of raw 
materials to its factories. The signs of 
prosperity are as much in evidence in 
ACV’s accounts as they were in the other 
motor company reports but these signs 
should not be allowed to gloss over the 
fact that the commercial vehicle manu- 


facturers are in for a competitive struggle 


















were—to leave the ordinary dividend un- as keen as that in the motor-car industry. 
be SECURITY PRICES AND MARKINGS 

| | 30 ORDINARY SHARES: “Financial Times” Index (July !, 1935 « 100) | 
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| | 20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS: “Financial Times” 
30} MARKINGS: Weekly average of bargains marked in the 


; Stock Exchange Official List 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: February 10th. 
Next Contango Day : February 10th. 


Next Settlement Day: 


February 16th. 

In spite of a slight reaction in gilt-edged 
prices, industrial equities made fresh pro- 
gress this week. Gilt-edged stocks, which 
had remained firm before the week-end, 
tended to slip back. The market was very 
quiet and these losses were confined to 
about 4 of a point. By contrast, Dominion 
and Colonial securities remained firm. 
One of the most active sections of the 
market was that dealing in foreign bonds. 
Japanese issues rose sharply in response 
to the signing of the trade agreement and, 
though profits were taken later, they did 
not lose all the ground that they had 
gained. At first, German loans advanced, 
with the exception of the Potash bonds 
which were marked down on _ the 
announcement that the debtors had not 
made a fresh offer. Later, however, the 
Potash bonds rallied but the other German 
loans turned dull. Elsewhere in the 
market, some speculative interest was 
taken in Greek issues and in Balkan issues 
in advance of the statement on the dis- 
tribution of frozen assets). 

The demand for industrial equities im- 
proved and as the market was none too 
well supplied with stock, prices responded 
with widespread gains. Engineering issues 
were in the van of this rally. Later on 
tobacco shares (led by “ Bats”) and con- 
fectionery shares joined in this rally. The 
biggest movements, however, were 
recorded in textile shares. These were 
marked down on Monday, following the 
news of the Anglo-Japanese trade agree- 
ment, but the announcement of the bonus 
issue and bigger dividend from Tootal led 
to a very strong recovery: Most of the 
leading cotton textile shares took part in 
this advance, with Linen Thread and 
J. and P. Coats in the lead. Oil shares 
were very active but prices moved rather 
irregularly; Shell remained firm but 
Anglo-Iranian, which had been marked up 
on Monday, lost some ground. Tea and 
rubber shares were very quiet and prices 
were hardly tested. Kaffirs were dull at 
the beginning of the week, but improved 
on Wednesday and in early dealings on 
Thursday when the Cape renewed its 
support for uranium issues. 
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lotal bargains 


1954, Hig 1954 
Jan. 27; 10,966 
i) Le. ae 9,958 
a 9,345 





3, High. 
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* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 


















| Net 
Prices, 1954 | BRITISH’ PUNDS | price, | Price, | Yield, | 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 3} \Jan. 27, Feb. 3,| Feb. 3, 
GUARANTEED “3954 1954 | 1954 | 
High Low STOCKS | y 
£ s. d £ oe: 
100/30 100 War Bonds 24% °52-54...; 100} 100/2/11 ue 0 5 8i 
1004 99% Exchequer 2}°% 1955 ..--| 1004 | 10048 )1 4 8\|2 4 5 
102% 101} Exchequer 3% 1960...... 101}* | 1013* | 1 8 3,214 8 
100 99 jf Exchequer 3% °62-63....) 100 100 2S TS Si ae 
9 3 99% Serial Funding 13% 1954.: 994) | 99% |1 3 6|2 4 0 
99 #8 99 # Serial Funding 2}°% 1957.| 9944 994 1 6 312.7. 
101} 101 & Serial Fun din , 3%, 1955 one 1014 1017 51.27: 9 
100i} | 100 War Bonds 24% '54-56 100% | 100} .. BS 33. 8 es 
100 & 100#} Funding 23 "52-57 100 }3 100# |1 3 6:2 9 2!i 
101 10033 jNat. Def. 3°% "54-58 101 ii 101% 4/1 5 5:212 Ti 
19? 1014 (War Loan 3 55-59.....1 1023 102% tS 3732 Ge 
,7 951i Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.) 963* | 96*| 2 00/3 7 61 
48 9744 Funding 2} 56-61... 97; 97; 1 35 1:12:39 OF 
} 92.4 Funding 3 5 Re 933 933 2 311; 312 101 
5 9 Funding 3% ’66-68...... 94 * at 2 111;3 9 107 
)] 10 | ling 4% °60-90 --| 101% | 1A | 2 1 613 le 
} 9 Savings B« 3%, '60-70.; 914% 9144 2 510) 3 31 
9 5 gs Bonds 242, °64-67' 90} 90 #12 4 813 21 
10 Victory 4 0-76 a4 101%°% 1014% 2 1 343 8t 
87 S gs Bo 3°% °65-75 884%) 88, &* 2 610) 3 lll 
oe Cons 4 t. Feb. ’57 933* | 93% 2 ye oF 
} gs mv, 34 April '61 8528 854 25 514 if 
f freas. 2 April °75 64 4 63} s-3- 643 6/ 
i Ir 3 April 6¢ 744 744 2 4 °8:4 Sf 
1 92% iT: 7-80 93; 934 oo eT 'S 
4 24, Treas. 3%, '79-81 93* 93° |2 5 513 ] 
| 844 IR 86-9 843 84} 2 41113 l 
| 84 \ D 843 844 2 5-914 
6 Conso 64 & 63} ae Sf 
89 Br. | 68 89 #8 90% 2 6 6) 3 1! 
. 88} ‘Br. | 3% °74-77. . 888 | 888 '2 6 4) 3 21 
10 Br. } 44 74-79 105 | 1048 | 2 2 2/4 6e 
4 3 34%, °76-79 944 | 94%12 4 8/317 101 
+ ° Trans. 3° °78-88.. 834% | 834 | 2 7 2131710! 
894 ir. Trans. 3% ’68-13..5.. 89 8 904 a 8 t43 21 
1004 G6 F888 oc oc 10ly | 101% §2 211)3 01 
85 843 SOD cae kw 848 844 2. 411)3 8! 
}5 4 963 {;as 34 69 71 98 ' 962* 2 2 8 i S Tl 
)] 19; Gas 4% 69-7 | JOT 4 101492 27: SES 21 
i a +5 Flat vield. 1) To latest date (§) Net yiel ar 
ing for tax at 9s. Od. in f. * E x dividend. 
irs p natel 
es, 1954 _ TRUSTEE Price, | Priee, 
Jan.lto Feb.5 STOCKS AND Jan. 27, Feb. 3, 
High | Low (FOREIGN BONDS 1954 = 1954 
£ $0 Gs 
} 842 | 914; 90% |Aust. 34% °65-69....! 903 903 qh. ot 
) 91 | i 94} |N. Zealand 34% ’62-65) 954 944* 317 6 
94 93% | 984 974 See ae 98 98 > a3 38 
5 664 | 72% 712 iL.CE; 3% « 4920..| 124 72* 43 4f 
90? | 953 954 Liverpool 307, "54-64..) 954 954 |310 O 
4 883 | 944 | 944 P.L.A. 34% '66-71.... 93 93° | 4 1 53 
1045 1014 1024 | 101{ Agric. Mort: 5% 59-89) 102 102 | 412 3e 
(Th 66} 19} 75} |Austria 44% °34-59...1 783 79 4 5 5d 
214 3 164 | 114 (Chinese 5% 1913..... | 16 163 Ni 
744 49} 784 72 4German 5%......... 74 73 
102; 65 110 102. (German 44% .....%: 108 107 
13 : 141 132% ‘Japan 5% 1907...... 1138 | 141 
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Last Two . | Price, | Price, 
Dividends ORDINARY jJan. 27, Feb. 3, 
(a) (6) te STOCKS * 1954 1954 
% % Banks & DiscouNT 
Ta 9 BBarclays {Piso ka ss 45/- 44/6 
6 a 8 b Lloyds “A” £5, £1 pd. 60/- | 60/- 
8 ai 8 biMidland fl fully” pd...) 76/6 | 16/6 
8$a| 80 .N. Prov. “B”’ £5, fl pd. 73/6 | 73/6 
9a 9 b Westminster, £4,41 pd. 84/- | 84/- 
Tea, 1745 Alexanders £2, {1 pd... 96/-* | 96/6* 
5 aj © 5 Nat. Disc. “B” {1....) 58/- 58 /- 
5a 5 bUnion Disc. f1....... 47 /6* | 47/6* 
4a) 4 dBare(D.C.&0.)“A"£1 39/6 | 39/6 
9b 7 aChart. Bk. of India {1 41/6 43/- 
INSURANCE 
85 6b} 50 aLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. 93 9} 
407b| 20ta/Pearl £1, fully pd...... 205 20} 
100¢c 105tc¢ Prudential “A” £1...) 36} 37 
BREWERIES, ETC. 

10 mt SR OR EL oss 5 nk 126/103 126/10} 
15 6} 74a Distillers 4/-,..2..... 18/- | 18/6 — 
7a 11 &Guinness 10/-........ 33/- 32/- 
4a 8 bind Coope 5/-.... 2... 8/6 8/6 


Yield calculated on gross basis. 
(f) Flat yield. 


yield basis 16%. (7) Aliso 


after capital bonus. 








(a) Interim dividend. 
(gz) Includes 2% centenary bonus ; 
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| Jan, 
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i $ 
Balt. & Ohio. 20 
; | 20% | 
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(5) Final dividend. 
yie ‘Id basis 14%. 
5% Coronation bonus, not included in yie id. 
(mn) Yi ield basis 113% after C es bonus. 
(r) Yield basis 15%, after capital bonus. 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (6) {¢) 


os 
12$c 
15 | 
10 b 
2ha! 
1245) 


20 ¢ 
12a 
174 
35 b 
20 aj 


30 5 
1240) 
12 Bi 
10t bi 

5tai 


1345) 
14 3b 
10 ¢ 


2240) 
15 ci 
8 i 


| 16tte 


a} 
Sia 


150 ¢; 


lTka 
8 bi 


| 11> 
'$2-60c!$2- 


10 b 
Sha 
Thai 
2ha 
845) 
5 ¢ 
The) 

1245 


49 5 
5345} 
60 a! 


120 5 


1T4c| 






ORDINARY 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 














‘STEEL & ENGINEERING | — 


CBB ACEL Ss cackeeees 42/6 
5 a Cammell Laird 5/-....| 13/3 
5 aGuest Keen N’fold {1.| 51/6 
74) United Steel £1.......} 23/3 
24a\Vickers {1 ....... -.-| 48/13 
‘TEXTILES 
4 a Bradford Dyers fi. | 35/6 
6 a Brit. Celanese 10/- | 25/6 
5 aCoats (J. & P.) )£l.. 50/6 
6ja Courtaulds {1 ....... 53/- 
10 biLanes. Cotton f/1..... 49/- 
5 aPatons & Baldwins £1, 67/-* 
a TRICAL 
leet £2. vas | 44/3 
\ it. Insulated EX sc. Bere 
5a English Elect. fl eee 40/9 
746 General Elect. £1... .. | 40/- 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
1 Bristol Aero 10/-..... 20/- 
ete h Motor 5/-..... 6/44 
Havilland {1.-... 27 /- 
ad Motor “£1 es See 37 
wker Siddeley fl... 49 
d Motors #1. 87/6 
sigh Ind. i] o bso 6 33 . 
dolls Rovee fl ee 69 4) 
c gstantaed Motor 5/-...; 5/9 
SHops & STORES 
5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/- 24 /- 
Ppa Eres nhams ]0/- ..... 33/3 
PY oh, in st eee 
20 a M: rks x ope n. A’ 5/-, 80/3 
40 b Woolworth 5/-....... 68 /3* 
OIL 
5 a Anglo-Iranian {1l..... 83 
24a Burmah Oil f{1....... 58/9 
4 a Royal Dutch 100 f1...' £343 
5ta'Shell Reg. {1........ 7/6 
15+) Trinidad L’holds 5 19/3 
SHIPPING 
2}a:'Cunard #1 .......... 38 /- 
; &O. Bef. Fos 710/- 
10 c\Royal Mail {1....... 34/- 
Misc ELLANEOUS 
. Port. Cem. £1...) 74/44 
15 ¢ Bow ater Paper {1....| 49/44 
Aluminium f1. | 36/6 
Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 40/9 
3 bC anadian Facies $25.! $45 
11}5(¢ arreras “B’- 216.5... 6/- 
10 aiDecca hace 5 38 /- 
174c) Dunlop Rubber 10/- 58/9 
6 almp. Chemical £1....} 55/- 
Tobaceo £1..... | 57/6 
*r. Nickel n.p.v....| $65% 
74a London Brick {1..... 51/ 105} 5 
124d; Tate & Lyle £1...... 66/3 
736, Tube Investments £1.) 65/- 
15 bi Turner & Newall £1. .| 73/6 
6 a\Unilever {1 ......... 59/Th 
| Tea & RUBBER 
Thc Allied Sumatra £t...4° S54 
BOE ABS 05 cs | 22/6 
5 aU nited ‘Sea Betong £1) 38/9 
MINES 
20 a Anais Amer. 10) - 6% 
534aiBlyvoor 2/6......... 34/- 
60 6 Daggafontein AS cies 73/14 
80 a De Beers 5/- Bearer..; 76/- 


174c Johannesburg Con. ii 50/9 
50 ai 175 b Rhokana {1 


* Ex dividend. 


17 


New York Closing F Prices 


“Feb. 


| Jan. | Feb. 
3 


eo 
| 3 a | $ 
20 jAm. Smelting. | 30§ | 29% [Inter. Paper... 


| 24] jAm, Viscose . 

L. of Amer. 
| 17% | 17% | chrysler 

+= aoe 159} } 

a 


Ss 
43} [inter. ‘Nickel 


(c) Whole year’s dividend. 


(k) Yield basis 14%, 
(0) ¥ ield basis 3%. 
) Yield basis 153% 


, as forecast by Company. 
(w) Also 24%, tax free out of c apital profit, not inc luded i in yield. 


203 


seers 


Yield basis 20% 


at 


2 
59 
gel 3 a 93 


36 | 34 


364 oF Nat. Distll. . 
ears Roe buc k 
ee, bs. 
std. Oil of N.J. 
JS. Steel... 
Nestinghouse., - 
Voolworth . . . 


(d) Yield at 753% 


if) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; yield basis 13-6%,. 
5, as forecast by Company. 
(p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not inclu 

(t) Yield basis 19-7%, gross. _ | 
‘@) Yield basis 18-18" 
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— poitipieni 
| The following li 
j | ¢ following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
—~H|l oc & e Pri ___ BRITISH see OVERSEAS 
eld, & rices and W ages............... This week Western Europe : 
5 te | .y ee and Consumption Jan, 9th Production and Trade...... This week 
“4 ie | Manpower.. tereteeresececesereee Jam. 16th British Commonwealth ...... Jan. 9th 
i | External Trade.................. Jan. 30th Western Europe : 
to | Financial STALISTICS .......0008. This week Prices and Money Supply Jan. 16th 
6 48 Industrial Profits........... --- Jan. 23rd United States: ..ccckcccccncnavee Jan. 30th 
04m World Trade................ Jan. 23rd 
131) 
4 1s sonia : ~ ———-—— - - 
i. p on Ne | W 
t r . i\/ + CC 
rices and Wages 
© 
a ‘ — 
| 1951 ) 1954 
| Uni wae — 
” m l Feb. 3 jan. 12 |} Jan. 19 Jan. 26 Feb. 2 
| 
= LT RSS 
ies WORLD PRICES , 
Commodity Price Indicator : 
cos eeeaesedeniaee 195 106 12€ 99 | gt 4 7 } 96 95 96 
iaeat Thane . ll 100 | a i 113 lil 110 ill 
ceoeesesecoessseeacs 9 it Yq xf) RO 1 RG R9 R9 89 
eeeceesecoeses 9 as ( £ i 1 O Q 17 14 1 15 
coe eee seer eseessere Po j SF 6; ] LOE LOE l¢ 103 102 101 
; BRI H WHOLESALE 195] \ | Oct Nov Dec. | Sept Oct Dec 
a PRICES 
ie Old serie tae 
=  Allarticles ...<ssoeeuebeweaee 1938 = 101 i f 321-4 i Be 123°] 1-1 { f 321 
he ive wees a 2 4 501-1 { 03-9 13-2 09 11-7 | $09 +2 
Materia ed in: June 30, 
factuy 1949=100} 19 162-1 145-9 1! 153-4] 14 142. 142-6} 141 
g 134 149-9 145-7 150-¢ 47-8 14 i 14 144 147-3 | 147-6 
‘ ae i i 15] 165-4 155-5 166: ¢ 61-8 ] 7} 150-0 15 157-0 | 157-3 
} ENEMCenNE. - « »2 12 133° 130° 150-1 l 130-0; 1 | 130 ( 130-1} 130-0 
» 123 | 128-7 128-17 128 -¢ 128-3} 128-4 128 128-4} 128-3 
Commodi ' 
( - d 171-9 140 -¢ 156-€ 149 144 139-8 14] 142-1 143 
é se os. ) 147-9 171-1 157 I lé Li 5 174-¢ 173-0 167-0 
S, one month ! ~ 499+] 2 199-1] 218 2 264-4 189-1] 17] 167-3 173-1} 
eb 4 143-5 158-0 144-1] 151-4 15] 138 137-8 138-7 138-9 
s6 OF) Sek. , 187 7 217 242 -( 6} 242° 201 04-1 205-6 199° 
UK ETAIL PRICES | 
Interim index: | June 17, | 
All items ....+.« sek eceesdeiemeeons 1947 = 10 136] 140 138 138 ay ” eee ce oe 
Ja : 15, + | ahz ' ‘ ; iT ie | } 
m= Allitems .....<sageumeeweuees ones 1952 = 100 5 |} 103°6 10< LU5°6 AUS" | 100 aD * 
ob cvhenathabe resem is " oh a 108 LOT-9 109 111-0; 110° 110-9 09-6 
' i 
0 suka eee eReeE Sans 1938=10( 2( 221 | vz Zee oD | 27 . 227 
jae PEs ee et 1! 221 | 2 26 | g 233 | 2 230 
5 iSite oe ah . 119 122 | 129 124 124 | 124 130 | 131 131 131 
‘ . 59 | os 2035 3] 22 15S ' 255 
| eee eens ” | i 
( 177 197 ! 907 198 OH] 0 Of i { P13 | 214 
7 : see siees seeee ” gs 994 ‘ IRQ 929 gg O85 85 286 
Skis es { j i 256 5 LD 257 Zot ‘ 257 
1 wn Th... een ” ? 1 ‘ Qé { 286 387 & ] 387 387 
Purchasing power of € (based on all 
} Atanas & & 48 45 | 44 44 | 44 44 44 44 | 44 44 
ling), caca Guateese 4 es = 
) . ! j 
; UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Impori or i : 7 7 | 85 
Mi it 11959 —~ Kk 100 88 95 94 | 93 8 Si 36 2 
ohare... oe Of 100 96 98 97 37 <S ~ } = 3S 
ee . il: 100 83 93 91 91 80 81 | 80 |} 80 
| Export prices - SG aOR RE aioe el o : 
1 Ob iteens Qs 100 97 99 | 98 99 91 | J | 30 36 
4 eee ~ | 8) Wel Ss] oe) lr] ot] els 
" necting ecnde vere 2 100 100 102 102 10 100 | 100 of 9 
loth ae OOS 2... ” 17 100 "Q? 92 9] 9] 94 94 94 95 
Terms of HOUMNE sence eeeees > o sic 
—— s ade R 10 9] 96 96 94 90 JV 90 89 
: ' ort to export prices... .. ” 108 | av , vac : 
! 
7 SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
: ; ' 79.5 : Bg « : 73-9 | 77-5 | 3-38 71:5 
: Tramp Shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | = on 100-0 17-5 84-9 88-0 83-7 13°9 | 1-5 | i 
' 
UK WAGES | 
Ld Weekly ware ¢ ‘ | , 2 
i i Werke, ae Leet 36 120 130 136 i31| 134 134 137 137{ = 131 138 
33) Me trees en seweneeeces =“ 119 129 134 130 | 132 132 135 135 | 136 136 
77% “u eee eee ee ea = a - z z ] 2 3 
$ We ahaa = 123 133 140 3 137 138 141 142 145 145 
3) | Revere 151 11 
11 a) +e ee nee a s. d. 141 1 151 ll ant 7 6 oe * ; 
: Wy + <0 ee aly 166 O} 178 6 oe a rae i 
= women |... cy ae on 4 90 1 9 4 = % 4 sia ads 
Oct., 
j All w . oC. 285 a 285 dia ose oes 
oe (TS: se eee a 1938=1 265 359 =~ 959 | & a ee 


a prvane Nase 241 


277 296 296 | sos ae oii 





: : : : ; ‘ lations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge 
ndex of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calcu ; %) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivery prices 
and sut Service, (*)Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October survey. (*) Fig Pp July, , 


‘juently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electt olytic copper 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 




































































| Nether- | aed 
; Germany! ; Nether- | y eee | 
Austria _ Belgium | Denmark| Fiance a Greece _ Ireland Italy | adie | Norway | Sweden | Turkey = 
macnn for > 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (* (1948 = 100) 
5 g 93 | 132 16 | 101 89 81 | 67 64 
Seer eee 179 13 | 21 25 | 218 171 133 | 144 | 128 133 | 112 113 
MDE 5 dc wacencucteaned 179 118 121 125 18 | | = | 12 i 
BIOR va icass opeenedsauuies 181 114 116 231 | 170 | 124 | es | | 0 133 
' | | 
1953 ' { i . 
6 05 5 192 ‘eS 173 142 | 99 55 
: |- ite i10 20 34 244 i 136 142} 137| — 109 
A 178 110 120 34 244 | : 
Sept iat 2 ss 130 123 262} 207 i s 61) 8149} 5 — 
Octob ae es 127 124 271 | 223 ; i 160 | 148 120 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE") 2 
eee - ee ee ee Oe Ord. 
‘000 ma. . ‘000 mn. mn, |’000mn.| mn. mn. mn. mn 
Mi i izes or S hilling cote coneas eee 1 eave faa £ | lire | guilders kroner kroner £T 
iaf THON LHS - — . 
IMPORTS (c. 1. f.) x oe : ’ 
ick ee as a3 
138 50 1,922 135 3-84 505 1-2 3-45/ 0-94 | 118 | 99 | 174, 125 
fags tee ee 580 | 133-94 | 1,227/ 497-9| 17-04| 112-80| 806| — sai | 169 
UO occu tubeuccies seeat 1163 10,252 550 132-64 | 1,350 | 432-9} 14-35) 120-48 | 709 | 520 6, 129-7 
| 
199 i , | j gr 96 
A ugus! 056 9,413 496 | 100-93; 1,244) 1709-0] 13-07| 103-25 724; 457| 585) 125 
Reptemies . 2... . me *993 10/412 618 | 117-98 1,359 -- | 13-40} 119-63) 775 | 523 | 668 124-9 
Octob 1,092 10,590 637 | 110-80; 1,432; .. | 18-44] | B13} SAL | 3 
" 2 615 | 122-37 1,475 Fag ae alee 809 560 | 
EXPORTS (1.0.0) se ak a . 
eee : | | eee | 
93 30 1,806 128 2-55 | 468 0-9} 2-02 0-88 87 65 | 164 ’ 
1951 | aatiwiie 803) 11,047 | 476 | 123-24) 1,215! 127-2] 6-79] 285-62 | 618 369 | 767 73-3 Total 
1952 . | 900} 10,212} 485} 118-04) 1,409 | 149-9) BAL} 72-02 ET | 37) 74H niet 
i } i 4 i “| ry, 
' i ' ; 
195 - } j } i | 5 AR .f 
NE oi Sc aeenee 1,208 8,437 457 | 93-32 1,499; 123-3) 9-79} 10-51} 620 | 305 | 625, 58-0 
Sent | 1,252 9,467 514; 102-24) 1,508| .. | 11-53 | 75-00 | 768 304 | 707; 4 
Octoby | 1,249 | 10,303 Si.) 125-36} el 4 be Oe ee ay Ck a5 
November 2..........00. ie 9,669 | 607 | 135-38 | L645 | ef ee fae | 738 307 | = Total 
BALANCE fd 
1938 en ee er ee ae eee ae ee ae, 
SE cece vibe eate ese — 366) + “47 | — 104) -10-70) — 12 | —370-7 | —10-25 | —27-18} — 188) — 153} + 1 | - > elon 
PNB osha eacoeaeee — %3)— | - 61) -14-60) + 59] | — 5°94| —48-46) — 42| - ss - 2 - 
j i i ' j 
or i Total $ 
5- | | : 
ge oe | + 152) — 976) — 39) — 7-66) + 255) —586-7) — 3-28 —32-74] — 104) — 152) + 40 - a 
September ...........00: + 259! — 945) — 104| —15-74/) 4+ 149 we =| — 1-87 | —44-63}— 7) — 219) 4+ 39! - 0-8 
Octob | + 157' — 287); — 56 | +13-15 | + 293 eve i — 8.04 eee _ 7 — 197 ee = 
Novem! si os — 8' +13-01 | + 170 woe | ascot ce a | — 253 os 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE ¢*) (1948 = 100) 
‘IMPORTS “a 
: scotia i that a pt a ela ; , — 
OOK ics Gods eae 266 | 93 | 118 | 102 _. 5 Rs, 79 | 92 | 118 100 | 94 o 
BGR basin ¥n creuea tore ae 212 | 122 | 153 126 eee 117 143 150 132 | 128 16) 
NG on dis nent amdcaeess ae 217 | 121 | 147 129 | Ma I 98 | 157 132 128 | 119 26 
i j | } i 
; | | | | a 
1955 a 
Ni 2is2s ees 26) a ae So ee ee 118 | cm 
ROBE is ext is oa RIS ea 198 117 | ao 105 257 | ig AN 92 | 145 | 150 119 | 112 : an J 
Deer. su ss ecbiees 185 | 125 284 ee 96 | 170 167 138 | \ m 68 
beter Snuccn wiiawc once : 122 304 | ae hes ew sei 171 MAL. ‘ia ( 
es - Fo ey ee a Pa ean: hs ! ae aS etn is, eitehneesieanente n 
EXPORTS am 
Eee TRS yn Pi aed 3 ieee ot oe a 
BOGE 6. hs 5 68 sien eSesitn vena 147 | 110 | 139 125 Je 136 125 | 156 124 | 111 101 BB be, 
oa 
MURS, 50k kb iaet 204 | 149 | 195 236 622 | ase 135 162 | 242 152 150 : F 
GE srt ws dancin aes 202 | 137 | 186 208 | 610} wwe | 164 140 | 256 140 133 | ) a 
i i i 19 
1953 | i i i j i. 4 eee 
Fily .. eens rs 270 SR ee ee 796 | ane 202 168 296 131 if an. a 
Rbbunt 50, scab 8-6 a aes 294 137 iad 176 eo 191 141 287 145 149) he 2 
September ......... 296 148 | ; 192 2 oe 229 148 349 149 L n St 
Detdber: 5 hikes ead x 237 900) nee ae fe vs 





(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricit 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; 
of ireland which covers general trade: 


y and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mining; 


and Austria, manufactured gas. 


(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the excep 
Belgium includes Luxemburg. 
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Financial Statistics 





f\CHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET 


en ' eek ended January 30th, there CONSIDERABLE revenue transfers made 
e-line”’ surplus (after allowing | 


ids) of £123.130,000 cx mpared | bv tl Ban! , the week covered 

om | > Siz retire? riit 12 O11 . ~ 

: . of £137,440,000 in the previous | sre ee 
: rplus of £108,947,000 in the} Stepped in with special purchases of bills | 





credit generally short in 






































BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ mullion) 

























y iod of last year, bringing the| MO serious stringency developed. Such 
ee int to a surplus of 42,617,000 purchases were 1 Roel ; eS 
. = Fo aiaeat ol AeCMASES Were needed on a moderate 
4 a deficit. of {20,229,000 in! caste an 3] . : moderate 
118 ¥ enditure “' below-line ” 1. | Caie on tine | lursda Or last week, an 
133 ee 000 which brought the tota were made aimost wholly through the 
On, 790°7 ar (407 B74 N hk nke« - } + an c — . 
{320,727,000 (£497,674,000; Danks; but on Saturday and Monday 
the amount required was relatively small. 
ancaeatl — | On Friday and Tuesday market supplies 
4 1, } Ay Liw : “dit were ; ' i oceans Ly 
9 3 1953 a a credit were USt adequate, whist on 
| to | to, Jan. | Jan. | Wednesday credit conditions turned very 
"I”y953 '|~ 1954 119 fone easy, with balances unlent at the close. 
. S he market maintained its bid at 
* | £99 9s. 6d. for the £220 million of 
’ § )}1229,928 |1225,4621112179 11271 Treasury bills on offer at ; 
t } 89,700 90 2K t ; 64 l'rea ury Duis On Ofer at ule tender, but 
123,450} 134,900] 3,8 as applications increased by over £38 
‘ $1,750 $6 20 14 L.¢ | 1] } 
¥ 4,000] 333,600! 163,900] 8,000 ; mulion, to £382 mullion, its allotment fell 
e Ses ad mS ” : Irom $8 per cent in the previous week to , ve €! debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
oo. Ze . al sd : Chis. wena 1] 1 : ue reduced from £1,600 million to £1,575 million 
ci L 0 1,67 yy 1,070 50 ] ine unusually iow level of 26 per cent. on 2 1954 
bs lhe offer at yesterday’s tender remained 
Py 1810648 '1715,882 [131729 127866 | it £220 million: if this ; fully ll d ; : r 
> | & 220 million ; if this 1s fully allotted | TREASURY BILLS 
’ 14.300] 867,242) 882,607117,378 4] there will be no excess of maturities next | 
+8 4,563! 591,94 . 
4.9 week Average Allotted 
4) “m4 Date Rate | at 
bs + 780 11461.80511474.547144 oe The Bank return shows an increase in | Ter 1 thi of Max. 
; 1461 I (144 3,1 ae : J ‘ : Offerec : Allotted Allotment | Rate 
: the active note circulation by {3.4 million, Fo s { of © 
5 69,000} 61,558; 67,92 2,409 634 | ~ : 
E 685 400 io9| Marking the first reversal of the post- 
oe 6,000 11,900; 13,550 > Or 650 “hr ' e reff TAverTT > : 
: 000 Skat Sceeel had Christmas reflux. Government securities 37 
: 001 96,047 2.8 08 n the banking departme were m hy : 
r q 102,826 42 in tne banking aepartment were down by Sey 270°( 362-2 270-0 42 8-05. | 70 
os ‘ > Ilias: . thi f z= y le, ' 
13-3 fe Total 4368,215 | 3463941 | 3409755 [182131 188409) 43-9 Million, but this fall was wholly due |. | 80-0 | 348-2 | 250-0} 42 8-09 | 63 
34 a | to the fall of £12 million in the Treasury 9 250-( 359-5 | 230-0} 42 7-36 | 49 
ae 00 at cans Besar ee eee , 16 | 230-0 | 367-7 | 230-0 | “1 11-57 51 
0} 464 362 | 463,560 ; special account (which reflects the notional 240-0 353-2 240-0 41 11-67 | 55 
30 48,0001 34.247! 30.4031 sca | book-keeping connected with the receipt | 0 | 240-0 | 365-9 | 20-0) 2 ist | 45 
+ ox aan 9713) 8755] 59 1} of defence aid). “Other” securities were | Nov. 6 | 220-0 5 | 220-0] 41 10-62 | 3 
3 é ‘ 6,286 12948, 887 2868, 163172,845 62.020 | a aa } 230-0 4 230-0 41 11-48 | 46 
Total 4280. 980 087 | up by £8.3 million and public accounts | 230 -( 15 | 230-0 1 10-92 | 43 
ots 59, ,208 3379,972| 72,904 64,979 ie 1: ; — os + : 
| , by £7.4 million, so that bankers’ deposits a7 | 240°0 $;, sme, a 2S 50 
: 26,972; 27,166) 290 3 rose by £5.8 million to £284.4 million. | Dec. 4 0 | 374-0 | 250-0 | 41 11-72 55 
: l ) | %8-5 | 250-0} 41 11-98 58 
a «a , . ' s ‘ | 18 250-0 308-4 250-0 42 0-62 | 7 
4 Abdove-line Surplus or , | LOND( IN MONEY RA 1 I S i 4 250°) 338-9 250-0 42 7s 63 
2 Deficit 20,229 + 2,617]108947 123130 | 
av") | ° i 1954 
45 4$77,445| 323.344110.2 0,703 | Bank rate Discount rates lan. 1 | -250-0 316-6 250-0 42 8:29 | 73 
4 ] >§ I it ot avs 2% } »z | 240.% tH. ‘ 7.€ 
: & 2350-0 Sl > 250-0 42 7-90 64 
Total Sure Deposit rates } s ls 220-0 335°5 210-0 42 7:72 51 
67.4 otal Surplus or Deficit 497,674 -320,727}98,742112422, | cE :3 : 2, 210:0 | 343-8 10-0 | 41 11-78 58 
| D i | ‘ 9 220-0 382 2 41 11-04 36 
5 | 
45:4 Money Davy-t 28 | Fine tra 
. t we cis ; } nths ; 4} * On Tanuarv 22nd tenders for 91 day bills at./99 9s. 6d. 
4 «i about »» per ent of the sur applied or igh 
Treas. bills : oa uppercase" 3 cca, “Seog” aia es ee 
a 5 4 4 dere were allotted in fi ihe ofte ng yesterday was for 
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| The Trust Company of Cuba | 


HABANA, 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


December 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand, in Banco Nacional 
de Cuba and Due from Banks ... $59,531,798.56 
Republic of Cuba Bonds. ............ 19,693,200.00 


Municipal Obligations and Public 





NCR snk nical ins ns casveukes dlaame nee 277,500.00 
Stock of Banco Nacional de Cuba 415,000.00 
Dilan Bcrrtes ano o5cs bods 4,767,723.74 
Loans dnd Discounts .......:...:.-..-. 55,862,756.05 
Banking Premises ......... inidephice a 2,106,011.16 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances —3,929,654.92 
Items tn Transit with Branches ...... 3,014,814.63 
SURO PRGNOOS vin biscivenscitcccatsoclass 1 568,985.93 

© $151,167,444.99 
DEPOSITS 
Decem A SUES “cnx csandniwenseeaas $138,212,017. 
Dectaiber 31, 1952" S.cicciccdcasmces 132,647,581.97 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CUBA 































OF CONDITION AS OF 
st, “tFsa 








~ 
LIABILITIES 
DOPOGHS Ss. cicuscciccaveconteeretaacees $138,212,017.97 
Acceptances under Letters of Credit 3,929,654.92 
Other Linbilitios © ..0..5<<:. secnsipivadary 325,269.81 
Capital Funds : 
CNR Scans ketenes $3,000,000.00 
NE ai acnces 5,000,000.00 
RESCPVES «cc scececnes 700,502.29  8,700,502.29 
$151,167,444.99 
CAPITAL FUNDS 
December 31, 1953 ...........s.cncccses $8 700,502.29 
December 31, 1952 ............ Sates 8,275,919.05 





AGUSTIN BATISTA 
President and Chairman of the Board 


ANTONIO RANGEL 
Chairman Executive Committee 


JOSE IL. DE LA CAMARA 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


GONZALO R. ARELLANO JOSE M. BOSCH JOSE A. MESTRE 
President, Por Larrafiaga President, Cia. Ron Assistant Manager 


Fabrica de Tabacos, S. A. Bacardi, S. A. 


JORGE BARROSO 
President, Cia. Azucarera 


Central Cuba Gutiérrez 





JULIO BATISTA 





Mendoza 







EDUARDO BENET 
Vice Chairman 
Executive Committee 









EUTIMIO FALLA 
Sucesion de L. Falla 


PAUL MENDOZA 
Secretary President, Banco Hipotecario 


JUAN J. MARABOTTO 
Vice President 


LUIS RANGEL 
Vice President 


CESAR RODRIGUEZ 


S. A, 
HUMBERTO SOLIS 


Secretary, Solis Entrialgo y 


Ce. SA. 
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President, Almacenes Ultra. 
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FOR TENS 
OF THOUSANDS 


of 
INVESTORS & 
HOUSE PURCHASERS 


PERMANENT 


LDING SOCIE 


‘ 
* py its VE 
2 ge 7” 


FOR 





ASSETS EXCEED £30,000,000 


223-227, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W.I. 
Phone: REGent 7282 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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didnt, 


LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 


ot ess 






rfl one Yoannn 
, ” 
pee Y/) 


<< 





that La Chaux-de-Fonds annually exports 
more than one half of the whole Swiss produc- 
tion of watches, and also millions of postage 
stamps printed there for foreign Governments. 
Naturally, like all other Branches, the La 
Chaux-de-Fonds Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland, has great experience in all 
matters concerning imports and exports. 


This experience is available to you. 


UNION BANK 
SWITZERLAND 


OF 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
80,000,000 
60,000,000 


Capital, fully paid.............ccceesesseeees Swiss Franes 
PRESET WES coc cccccccccccccesccccsesccceccseses Swiss Francs 
Petal Matte ocd oisicssiscsccvsisesscnsdcdia Swies Frances 2,064,572,934 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 



























1952 


£153,974,000 










£30,039,000 


1° 
7 Ole £28,014,000 


INCOME TAX 
PAID 





£19,410,000 


——— 
























The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


THE GHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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For One Hundred Years the Standard Bearer 
of the British Financial Tradition in the East 






A big step forward 


Total Assets 


Advances on Mo 


rtgage 


New Share Subscriptions 


Trustee Investments and 
Cash at 3lst December 


2}°/, per annum interest on Share Investments. 

Income tax paid by the Society. Equal to 

£4.10.10 per cent. to investors subject to income 
tax at the standard rate. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year 






1953 


£181,183,000 
£38,362,000 


£35,435,000 


£23,478,000 


ended 31st December, 1953, and of the 
accompanying Statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Charles Hambro, K.B.E., M.C. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The gross revenue amounted to £204,222 compared with 
£210,911 in 1952. After charging Debenture Interest, Taxation, 
Directors’ Fees, Management and General Expenses amounting 
to £104,770 the net profit is £99,452. Adding £145,295 brought 
forward, the total available for appropriation is £244,747. ‘The 
Directors have placed £50,000 to General Reserve and recom- 
mend a dividend of 7 r cent., free of tax, which will absorb 
£76,035, leaving £118,712 to be carried forward. 


At» market prices on 3lst December, 1953 (or where no 
market price existed at the valuations by the Directors at that 
date amounting to £282,913), the Share and Debenture Holdings 
and Foreign Government Securities had an aggregate value of 
£2,742,797 as compared with their book value of £2,291,849. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The net profit of £99,452 compares with £96,845 for 1952, 
an. increase of £2,607. Full provision has been made in the 
Profit and Loss Aceount for United Kingdom taxation in respect 
of all income to 31st December, 1953. Double taxation relief 
allowable to the Company amounting to 3s. 6d. in the £, has 
been taken into account in arriving at this provision. At the 
end of 1953, the value of the investments showed an indicated 
appreciation of £450,948 over book cost. Over 82 per cent. of 
the investments, taken at the valuations at 31st December last, 
are situated in the United Kingdom, Union of South Africa and 
other parts of the British Commonwealth. About 85 per cent. 
of the investments are in ordinary stocks and shares and the 
balance in fixed-interest bearing securities. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 















seventeenth annual general meeting 





chairman which had been circulated with the 
accounts : 


of Radio Rentals Limited was held on 
Feb: 2nd at Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, London, W.1, Mr H. F. Hunt (the 
chairman) presiding. 
The secretary (Mr J. L. Wilkie, CA) read 
3 the notice convening the meeting and the 
/™ report of the auditors. 
4 The following is the statement by the 


5 report na 


In presenting to you the directors’ report 
ind 1 ccounts of the group to August 31, 
3 1953, gives me preat pleasure to report an 
volume of business, and a consider- 
e of development, resulting in an 
prot. 


= a é 
{ 


NUMBER OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


ofit of the group for the year under 

providing for all charges, other 
ition, amounted to £536,440, an 
over that for the pre- 
increase is attributable 
the number of the 
, which 


ia TL: 
3 This 
he growth in 
ribers during the year 





than ever previously achieved 
story of the company. Public 


television was very considerably 
by the Coronation of Her Majesty 
Elizabeth II, and as a result, business 
ummer months was much heavier 
ld normally have been expected. I 
ppy to be able to tell you that, since 
onation, the demand for television 
n very steadily sustained. 





factor contributing to _ the 
reased profit, is that in a very considerable 
umber of areas in which we are making 
television services available, the number of 
subscribers per branch has reached a level 
vhich television renting becomes profit- 


ner 
j 


Having now had several years’ experience 
ne renting of television sets, we have been 

ughtly to reduce the rate of depreciation 
our instruments, so that it is now ‘only a 
title higher than the rate allowed to us by the 
iniand Revenue authorities for taxation pur- 
poses. Even so, the amount charged for the 
nf year 1s no less than £689,313. In this con- 
: nection you will note that the sum of £47,955 
e has been credited in respect of provisions for 
cclauon in prior years, now no longer 
*Cuuired, 








GRIEVOUS TOLL OF TAXATION 


The net profit attributable to the members 
your company, after charging all expenses 
ung taxation, totalled £125,362, an in- 
of £25,469 over that for the previous 

In considering this net profit, the most 

int factor is, of course, the grievous toll 

of taxation levied on your company in this 
Particular year. Excess profits levy, for which 
£roup is liable at the maximum rate, calls 
no less than £104,144, making the total 
iuon liability £403,421, which is over 75 
Cent of the profits earned. As I pointed 
‘ast year, excess profits levy operates most 
airly on a developing business such as 
ours. The only consolation is that it has now 


0 
inc] 
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RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 


INCREASED VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
DEMAND FOR TELEVISION STEADILY SUSTAINED 
MR H. F. HUNT ON THE CONTINUED PROGRESS 


been recognised by the Government as a bad 
form of taxation. It ceased to operate, as 
you all probably know, on December 3]st 
last. 


During the year under review, as I have 
already told you, the attention of the public 
has been ‘increasingly focused on television. 
It is also very satisfactory to note that during 
the year our growth in the number of our 
radio subscribers was greater than that 
achieved during any of the past few years. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 


All the subsidiary companies operated at 
a profit for the year under review, except 
Rentevision, Limited, which has not com- 





menced to trade, and they all played their 
part in contr ng to the earnings of the 
group. Tribute is especially dut to our 


by Mains Radio 


Mt only con- 


factory at Bradford 


Gramophones, Limi 


tinued to supply the group with sets of the 
h ohect etialites ¢ ann eure _ 1 
ugnest Quality at economic prices, Out aiso 
increased their scale of production to a most 
( . ‘ shila | 

creditable level. 

Burgot Rentals, Limited, the company rent- 
ing burglar alarms, made continued progress 
= an } ~ . non > »} 
during the year, and I am happy to tell you 
that its services are well regarded by those 
most concerned. with crime prevention and 

detection in this country. 
Turning now to the profit and lo count 
urning now to the promt an G ioss account, 
1 1! 1 £41 
the only item to which I shall call your 
attention is of staff bonus, pension scheme 


and staff welfare fund, We are very fortunate 
in having a co-operative team of employees, 
and I am certain that the main increase under 
this heading, which consisted of a Corona- 
tion bonus of a week’s wages to every mem- 
ber of the staff, will meet with your full 
approval. 


NEW BRANCHES 


Apart from meeting the greatly increased 
demand for television in all areas already 
served by the group, our most pronounced 
progress has been in the opemng of new 
branches, in an effort to obtain fuller national 


coverage. Since I last reported to you, we 
have opened branches in several towns 
including Hull, York, Grimsby, Merthyr 


Tydfil, Aberdeen and Wallasey, and have 
obtained better premises for some older 
branches. 

1 would now like to deal with the matter 
of appropriations. Your directors propose to 
increase the rate of ordinary dividend for the 
year to 40 per cent by recommending the 
payment of a final dividend of 30 per cent. 
Your directors also propose that £100,000 
be transferred to general reserve, so bringing 
it up to £288,319. 

Trading in the current financial year to 
date shows a reasonable improvement as 
compared with the year under review. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


I feel I should make some short reference 
to commercial television. Naturally, we shall 
endeavour to provide the necessary adaptors 
to enable our existing and future sets to 
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receive the alternative’ programmes, when 


they become available. This development 
will, I am sure, result in increased business 
for your company. 


It now only remains for me to record the 
thanks of the board and the shareholders 
to the staff of the group for their efforts 
during the past year. For many years we 
have been fortunate in the group in having 
“a happy ship” and I am sure that it is 
your wish, as well as mine, that this will long 
sO continue. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
Mr A. D. Smith, FCIS, was re-elected as a 
director. 


Mr H. F. Hunt told the meeting of his 
intention to retire after having been chairman 
of the company for 21 years, including the 
years before it became a public company, 
but intimated that he was continuing in the 
service of the company as financial adviser. 
Mr Perring-Thoms paid tribute to Mr 
Hunt's service to the company as chairman 
and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and the board, proposed by 
a shareholder. 





KOLOK 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Carbon Papers, 
Typewriter Ribbons, Stamp Pads 
and Inks) 

REASSURING PROSPECT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 





Kolok Manufacti Company Limited 
was held on January 29th at Tottenham, 
N.17. Mr E. S. Dumont (Chairman and 


Managing Director 


The net profit of the company for the 
year ended August 31, 1953, is £111,677 and 
the net profit of the group is £122,760, 
Whilst this represents a reduction in the 
group profit of £18,956, it is a far smaller 
reduction than I anticipated at the com- 
mencement of the year when we were faced 
with very difficult conditions and a recession 
in trade. 


During the latter half of the year under 
review there was an improvement in the 
demand for your company’s products and 
the improvement has been maintained. The 
prospect for the current year is therefore 
reassuring, although profit margins are being 
affected in some cases, particularly in export 
markets. 


presided and said: 


The financial strength of the group has 
been well maintained, the surplus current 
assets over current liabilities amounting to 
£294,276 as compared with £287,104 for the 
preceding year. 


The group value of the stock in trade has 
been reduced as compared with the pre- 
ceding year by £59,648, which is reflected 
to some extent in the increase in cash 
including tax reserve certificates. 


Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, your directors feel able to recom- 
mend a higher dividend distribution for the 
year under review. The increase is repre- 
sented by the proposed final dividend of 
22 per cent on the present Ordinary share 
capital of £125,000, compared with the final 
dividend for the preceding financial year 
which was 20 per cent on the then issued 
Ordinary share capital of £100,000. 


I express my cordial thanks and appre- 
ciation to all in our service for the loyal and 
excellent manner in which they have carried 
out their duties, and to my colleagues on the 
board for their encouragement and support. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOLD & BASE METAL, 
MINES OF NIGERIA 


INCREASING GCOLUMBITE 
PRODUCTION 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Gold & Base Metal Mines of Nigeria, 
Limited, was heid on January 28th in 
London. 

Major General W. W. Richards, CB, 
CBE, MC (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: 

Members will no doubt be interested to 
have some guide as to the result of our 
operations for 1953. 


As already published, production totalled 
552 tons of tin concentrates and 93 short 
tons of columbite, both having an average 
grade of over 73 per cent. 

As regards the financial results for the 
year, it is estimated that, provided the price 
of tin does not vary considerably from the 
present price for the next three or four 
months, our working profit, before deprecia- 
tion, interest charge, etc., will be somewhat 
less than for the previous year, but this could 
only be expected in view of the heavy fall 
in the price of tin and the reorganisation 
in the company’s operations previously re- 
ferred to by me in Nigeria during the year. 

An estimate of the position for 1954 is 
difficult to make, but our target is to in- 
crease columbite production by 50 per cent. 


MINES DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE 
(WEST AFRICA) 


I would like to refer to Mines Develop- 
ment Syndicate (West Africa), Limited, who 
own lead zinc deposits in Southern 
Nigeria. It is expected that a limited under- 
ground development programme will soon be 
undertaken from existing shafts commencing 
initi at the Ameri Lode. The object of 
the programme will be to prove part of the 
higher grade ore reserves already indicated 
by diamond drilling. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the programme covering both 
Ameri and Nyeba will be completed by the 
end of 1955 and will place the Syndicate in 


he 
Ai 


ally 


a position to raise the additional finance 
necessary for production, 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


Members will be asked today to pass a 
resolution to effect an increase in the 
authorised capital of the company. This has 
been done for one reason only—the flexibility 
which unissued capital gives to a company. 

I would assure you, however, that there is 
no intention at present of issuing this addi- 
tional capital. 

The report was adopted and a resolution 
passed increasing the capital from £600,000 
to £1 million by the creation of 3,200,000 
shares of 2s. 6d. each. 


TANGANYIKA 
CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Tanganyika 
Concessions, Limited, was held on January 
28, 1954, in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
the Right Honourable Sir Ulick Alexander, 
GCB, GCVO, CMG, OBE, the chairman, 
presiding. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman. said 
that while the. developments in which their 
associated company, the Union Miniére du 
Haut-Katanga, had been engaged in the 
Belgian Congo since the war were well 
known to stockholders—and indeed the 
profitability of this enterprise was clearly 
reflected in the profit and loss account of 

eir company—what was perhaps less well 
known was the development programme 
which their company had at the same time 
been carrying out in Angola with the 
Benguela Railway Company. 

Few would doubt the importance today 
of the development of Central Africa, a 
development which had grown rapidly of 
recent years and showed every indication of 
increasing at an even greater tempo in the 
near future. The Benguela Railway was 
clearly destined if only by its geographical 
position, to play a major part in this develop- 
ment, and it was with this in mind, as well 
as the immediate tasks of serving the needs 
of Angola and the Belgian Congo, that their 
board had formulated: their policy in regard’ 
to the railway. The programme had indeed 
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been impressive, and one of which th. 
they were entitled to be proud. 


The financing of this great development 
in Africa had not easy, but their board 
believed that it would provide in the 1-,son- 
ably near future an adequate return (> their 
company for the outstanding en(rprise 
which it had shown, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MICHAEL NAIRN & 
GREENWICH, LIMIT! D 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


y felt 





The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on January 28th 
at Kirkcaldy, Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn, Br, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from h 
culated statement: 


The net profit attributable to our group 
for the year ended September 30, 1953, 
amounts to £327,155, which compares with 
£195,712 for the previous year and shows 
an increase of £131,443. The board recom- 
mend a final dividend of 124 per cen‘, less 
tax, which makes a total of 15 per cent for 
the year. Stockholders will be gratified to 
see that the results are a material improve- 
ment on those of last year. 


Trading in the early part of our financial 
year was disappointing, particularly our 
export markets. Sales, however, in the latter 
part of our financial year have been sufficient 
to offset any diminution in the earlier part 
of the year. The future of our industry at 
home should benefit from the gener:i in- 
crease in home building, which, encouraged 
by the present Government, is expected to 
follow the easing of restrictions on private 
building, while the freeing of soft timber 
from control and the anticipated early return 
to wood floors in houses should result in an 
increased demand for our products. 


Problems, both economic and political, 
remain and dictate caution in assessing the 
possible extent of our activities in the coming 
months. The Nairn organisation con(inues 
well capable of making the most of whatever 
conditions may be encountered. 


The report was adopted. 


» Cif- 





a CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
invites applications from suitably qualified British subjects, not 
older than 32 years of age, for the post of ASSISTANT TRUST 
of 


Applications, or requests for further information concerning the 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Bank at 


OFFICER at Singapore. A knowledge 
recommendation. 

appointment, may 
38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


pee OFFICER required by the NIGERIAN GOVERNMENT 
MARKETING AND EXPORTS DEPARTMENT for 18-24 months 


in first instance, 
rising to £1,631 a year. 
£60. Free passages for officer and wife. 


in United Kingdom. 


block letters, full qualifications and 
M3C/33943/ EN. 


PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT-SECRETARY required by the Scottish 


Council (Development and Industry). 


responsible one requiring adaptability and resource. 


and/or business experience essential. 
tions, 


quoting reference KMR. 


N Executive Director required to assist with the management of 
an old-established Public Company in the manufacturing field. 
The Company employs approximately 2,000 personnel. 
must have had experience of higher management and control.—Fullest 


particulars to Box 442 


14 issue of “Town and Country Plannin 
as well as planners. 1s. 6d. from 28 King 


Salary, etc., according to experience in scale £807, 
Gratuity of £100/£150 a year. 
Assistance towards the cost 
of children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually for maintenance 
Liberal leave on full salary. 
40, must have a University degree in Commerce, Economics or Agri- 
culture, and should possess administrative ability. 
inspection and grading of agricultural products an advantage.—Write 
to the Crown Agents, . Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
experience, 


Salary according to qualifica- 
Applications. with not more than three relevant testimonials 
and specifying three persons to whom reference may be made, should 
be addressed to the Secretary, The Scottish Council (Development 
and Industry), 1 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

"XPORT MARKET ANALYSIS ASSISTANT required by Ford 

4 Motor Company Limited, of Dagenham, Essex. 
and possessed of initiative as well as enthusiasm for his subjects. 
Economics graduate preferred. Knowledge of agriculture or tractor 
usage a useful asset.—Reply to Salaried Personnel 


NEW TOWNS. Latest facts, figures dnd comments in special 


" journal for planned 
treet, W.C.2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECT! RER 
taxation will be a | in GOVERNMENT. Salary on a scale ee ee annum with 
| membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Aj plica- 
| tions should be sent not later than March 31, 1954, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester, 13. from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 
LEADING WORLD AUTHORITY and brilliant speaker w|i give 
+i the Albert Howard Memorial Lecture—‘* The Under-Dev« ‘oped 
Lands of Britain ’’—Dr. L. Dudley Stamp (Dir. of Land Utilisation 
Outfit allowance Survey, London Univ. Professor of Social Geography), at Kinesway 


Candidates under 


Experience of Company. 


State age, name in 


and quote - concerns is essential. 


available. 
S.W.1 


The post will be a 


Administrative 


date to Box 44 
Must be young 


Department, 


and the abilit 
level Salis an 
Applicants 


London, S,W.1, 


Hall, W.C.2, 6.30 p.m., Wednesday, Feb. 24. 
Soil Association, 8F Hyde Park Mansions, N.W.1. 

ASR AGEMENT Consultants are required by the Wallace A‘! wood 
i Applicants between the ages of 30 and 45 
possess a University degree or technical equivalent in engine 
and have held responsible executive positions. A thorough pre 
and current knowledge of the organisation and routines of indu 


Replies in confidence to Chantrey House, Eccleston > 


A OE CAST, about 35, married, knowledge of Motor 
44% required to take full responsibility for all accountin 

Company in Baghdad. Remuneration equivalent to £1, 
free of tax and with no exchange control restrictions. 
holiday a year, which can be accumulated u 
interview in London and final interview in , 
men should apply in strict confidence with full details of care’r 


Adver 


ickets 3s. 


must 
ring 
‘tical 
trial 
are 
reet, 


Substantial salary and excellent prospe' 


Trade, 
matters of 
per annum 

One in nth’s 

to three months. !nitial 

aghdad. Only firsi-class 


A TTWOOD STATISTICS LIMITED require 2 CLIENT SE! VICE 
44 EXECUTIVES. Expansion in Great Britain and on the Cor 


inent 


creates need for two senior Client Service Executives. Wh! not 
essentially trained statisticians, applicants must have had co: aes 
able experience in the use of research statistics as a marketing (00% 


to interpret figures to Managing Directors ®:! [oP 

é tising personnel. oll 
Applications, in confidence, should be sent to Staff Con roliet, 

Attwood Statistics Limited, Chantrey House, 


Eecleston street 


mist, good 


he x2cutive (36), Qualified Accountant, Secretary, onthe 
experience other flelds, seeks ae to post demanding cr°4 
ability. Present incomé £1,300.—Box F 
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PROFIT by EUCLIDS 


EUCLID Tractors & Scrapers handle a heaped load of 16 cu. yds. at a speed of 
A 29 m.p.h.+the fastest earthmoving units of their kind. 

b EUCLID Tractors & Scrapers are now built in Britain —a saving, and a means 
of earning valuable dollars. 


W. & C. French Ltd. and leading Contractors throughout the world depend on 
EUCLID Equipment to solve their large scale earthmoving and mining problems. 








The pick of the world’s finest earthmoving equipment is distributed and serviced by 
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Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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What would grandfather say, Mr. Horsefall? 


The development of plastics has given industry and the home many useful materials. 


‘ 
nal 


Polyvinyl chloride is a case in point. Already familiar as curtains and garments and cable coverings, it now 
provides flexible belting for coal mines which is singularly unaffected by hard wear and tear. In an allied form it is a 
floor-covering material of exceptional durability. Organic Phosphorus Compounds (for which Albright & Wilson supply ‘lie 


intermediate) are often used as the plasticizers to maintain the flexibility and to make the finished plastic flame-resistant. 


Chemicals for Industry QING a Ceat ah & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD « 49 PARK LANE «© LONDON « W.! 


rvew. 8 
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FOR DISTRICT HEATING 





vane 
= 
eo 


i 





Gustavsberg HE boilers, specially developed for instal- 
lation in district hedting plants, have in recent years 
scored a number of noted economy records under actual 
operating conditions. These fuel and labour saving weld- 
ed steel boilers are provided with efficient separators 
which permit a heating plant to be sited anywhere in a 
residential neighborhood without risk of contamination. 
The boilers require little space and are available in units 
rated at 20 million B.T.U. and more. Detailed infor- 
mation available on request from our export department. 


Guuttevoborg 


AB GUSTAVSBERGS FABRIKER 















When. seconds bulk large (because you | 
must Contact someone in China or Chile 
immediately, or else . . .) then all of you 
should know that the quickest way | 
between two points is BY CABLE from 
any of Britain’s 13,000 Postal Telegraph 


is by CABLE hireiad 


GPO Post. Office Cable & Wireless Services | 


' 
77 


} This is the Year for Decision 
} in Social Security—says 


Lord Beveridge 


At the invitation of The Sunday Times, Lord Beveridge has undertaken 




















STOCKHOLM - CABLES: GEBESALES - TELEX Ne. 1466 













a study of Social Security as it is now. His conclusions 
are disturbing: this year, 1954, he says, is crisis year for 


this part of the Welfare State. His articles should be read by everyone, for 





they concern us all. They begin on Sunday next, exclusively in THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


In view of the increasing demand for The Sunday Times you should ask your newsagent to deliver or reserve your copy. 
Should you have any difficulty, please send a postcard to the Circulation Manager, Kemsley House, London, W.C.A 









solving office 


peyon . 
far t ye and time 


se has been sought, 


s 
solution ha 
mt , Whether you 


all in Roneo. 


9 ee ins 
xtends 


‘all or aa business, 
re organising, 








Tel: Holborn 7622 


Write to Roneo Limited, 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 






How 
superior technical 
skill con win 
new world 
markets 
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ever dispatched 


to Italy 


Fifty-two David Brown Tractor: — 
48-wheeled tractors and 4 traci 
layers—were in one consignment 
that recently left’ for Italy. Ir i 
David Brown’s biggest Italian 
shipment to date, fulfilling 4 
growing demand for David Brow, 
Tractors from all over the wor! 
The demand stems from good c 
sign and good engineering. Davi id 
Brown build tractors which can 
get the best out of the worst « 
the world’s land. Indeed, 1! 
whole vast range of David 
Brown products is made and 
sold in the conviction tha 
Britain’s future prosperity lic 
in the export of inventive 
= and mechanical skill 
$s policy is today payir 


in foreign currencies. 


THE 





DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 
An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel & 
bronze castings, automobiles, and ogricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVIP BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. 
THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LID. 


THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (FIRE) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN @BARE (LONDON) LTD. 
THE COVENTRY GHAR COMPANY 


DAVID BROWKE MACHINE TOOLS LTD 

THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 

PAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. 

LAGORDA LTD. ASTON MARTIN LFD. 
DAVID BROWN & SONS B.A. (PTY.) LTD. 

DAVID EROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PYT.) LT! 
DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LID. 


Sole selling agent in the U.K.: THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LT! 
Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 








| GLENFIELD 







Docks have to be filled and emptic’’ 
with speed and certainty if the; 

are to operate efficiently and ‘‘ Glenfield © 
Sluice Valves are performing this very function in graving 
dock installations throughout the world. 


Head Office and Works: KILMARNOCK; SCOTLAND 


Wydiaulie Engineetd for one hundred yeas 


dividends—and paying them 


TITS 
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“ARE YOU CURIOUS’? 
new uses for woven glass fabric. 
methods of application. 


We are, when it comes to finding 
Every day brings news of unique 
It is fast becoming an essential basic material. 
Whether to evolve a new process or to improve an old or existing one, it 
could be a new force behind your experiment. 


Tyglas 


WOVEN GLASS FABRICS 
Fothergill & Harvey (Sales) Limited 


HARVESTER HOUSE, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


MAYFAIR ADDRESS: 103 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


leading makers of woven glass fabric 
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For MOTOR INSURANCE 
You'll be on good terms with 


THE 


NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON 5 8) ABERDEEN 
1 Moorgate, E.C.2 1 Union Terrace 


Founded 1836 Group Assets over £50,000,000 


FIRE * LIFE * MARINE + ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD * PENSIONS 





